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PREFACE 


UT sexcuse, s'accuse; and yet I feel that 
an apology is needed for the production of 
another Book on Sport. 

But at least I can say that this volume makes 
no pretence to compete, either in description or 
instruction, with other well-known works. It is 
an attempt merely to give in a light, and I 
hope readable way, the thoughts, experiences, 
and suggestions of one who, by this time, 
has had a fair opportunity of taking mental 
notes. If I may in this connection quote Walton 
—a long way after—it would be to say that, 
in regard to this book, “I wish the reader 
to take notice, that in writing it I have made 
myself a recreation of a recreation; and that 
it might prove so to him, and not read 
dull and tediously, I have in several places 
mix’t (not any scurrility, but) some innocent, 
harmless mirth, of which, if thou be severe, 
' sowre-complexioned man, then I here disallow 
thee to be a competent judge.” And I have a 
hope that the book, if acceptable to those who 
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both fish and shoot, may also help to bring home 
to some of those who do neither, the pleasures 
and satisfactions which may be derived from 
both fishing and shooting. 

No need here to discuss the ethics of Sport. 
I hold that sport—fishing, shooting, hunting— 
are so much a recognised and legitimate diver- 
sion, and are so much a part of the British 
Constitution, and of the British character, that 
it is unnecessary to argue or to defend them. 

The sporting instinct universally prevails; and 
it is neither size nor numbers, but relative oppor- 
tunity that gives the zest. The urchin who 
catches sticklebacks in the Park with a pin— 
when the brutal Authorities can be dodged— 
derives as much acute pleasure from the sport 
as does the owner of a river from his trout or 
salmon. ‘The farmer’s son, who stalks and shoots 
a rabbit sitting, is as proud of his trophy as the 
landlord after his big shoot. 


One word as to the Illustrations. My design 
has been to show the great change that has 
come over our sports of fishing and shooting. 

With regard to Shooting, my idea was to 
emphasise the fact that, while formerly the bird 
—whether grouse, partridge, or pheasant—was 
habitually walked up with dogs, and shot as it 
flew away, it is now usually driven towards and 
over the guns. The reproduction of old prints— 
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which also indicate the costume of the period— 
show the former mode of shooting; and Mr. 
Thorburn has admirably carried out my sug- 
gestions intended to illustrate the more modern 
method. 

With regard to Fishing, the difficulty was to 
find suitable pictures or prints which would show 
the old style of fishing—tackle, dress, and method. 
It is a curious fact that, for one picture of a 
fishing scene (other than mere scenery) there are 
to be found a dozen which represent shooting 
scenes. The delineation of angling does not 
appeal forcibly to the artist; maybe chiefly be- 
cause as the fish and the fisherman move in 
different elements, they cannot easily be depicted 
on the same canvas, while the sportsman and 
his game can be brought into the same picture. 

[am much indebted to friends for lending me 
prints, and to the Authorities of the British 
Museum for assisting my search, and for allowing 


me to reproduce engravings. 
Ro 


October, 1902. 
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FISHING 


CHAPTER I 


OLD MASTERS AND DAMES 


HE first printed book on Fishing — The 

Lreatyse of Fyshynge with an Angle— 
was published in 1496, and is reputed to have 
been compiled by the Mother of Fishermen, 
Dame Julyans Berners. 

In a sentence written just five hundred years 
ago she places “fyshynge” on the right level as 
compared to the other ‘“foure good Disportes 
and honest Gamyes, that is to wyte; huntynge: 
hawkyinge and foulynge.” ‘The Angler atte 
the leest,” she says, “hath his holsom walke, and 
mery at his ease. A swete ayre of the swete 
sauoure of the meede floures: that maky hym 
hungry, he hereth the melodyous armony of 
fowles. He seeth the yong swannes: duckes: 
cotes and many other foules wyth thyr brodes; 
wyche me semyth better than alle the noyse of 
houndys: the blastes of hornys and the scrye of 
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foulis that hunters: fawkeners and foulers can 
make. . . . And yf ony fysshe breke away after 
that he is take on the hoke: whyche bee not 
greuous. For yf he faylle of one he maye not 
faylle of a nother... . And yf the angler take 
fysshe; surly thenne is there noo man merier 
than he is in his spyryte.’ 

Here breathes the true spirit of the Fisherman; 
and it is evident that the fascination of fishing— 
of angling, that is*—is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow. Whether the angler be 
equipped with the most perfect of modern tackle, 
or whether he was fain to be content with the 
rudimentary tooles and harnays, he is ‘“‘mery at 
his ease,” and appreciates that fishing has charms 
which no other sport possesses. 

Turn to Walton. Zhe Compleat Angler, or 
the Contemplative Man's Recreation, appeared 
1653.{ Walton was a Royalist. To him, then, 
when he wrote, the Country was in a parlous 
state. The villainous and canting Roundheads 
had beheaded his King and outlawed the legiti- 
mate Heir. The whole realm was seething with 
agitation and discontent. That at such a time he 


* “Angle, to hang out a bait or snare; to allure, to delude.”— 
RICHARDSON’S Dictionary. 

t+ The title to the first edition of Walton was ‘The Compleat 
Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a Dis- 
course of FISH and FISHING, not unworthy the perusal of most 
Anglers.” (And underneath) “Simon Peter sazd, I go a-fishing, 
and they said, we also wil go with thee.”—John xxi. 3. 
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could write such a book, replete with peace, con- 
tent, and human kindness, is a clear proof that 
old Izaak was a true fisherman, and had the true 
fisherman’s absorption in his sport. Such was 
the true fisherman then, such is the true fisher- 
man now—when fishing, or writing, or dreaming 
of fishing. 

In some respects, however, it must be confessed 
that things have altered somewhat. In these 
days of limited opportunity on the one hand, and 
of sophisticated trout on the other, the fisherman 
has neither time nor inclination to follow the 
example of that ‘‘quaint old cruel coxcomb,” our 
father Izaak—most delightful, yet laziest, thirst- 
iest, most garrulous of anglers—and dally in 
cleanly honest alehouses, singing songs to pass 
away the hour, or conversing with any stranger 
who comes to hand. 


At one time fishing seemed to require a 
defence— 


* A poore delight with Toyle and Painfull watch, 
With losse of Time a silly Fish to catch. 


What pleasure can it be to walke about, 

The Fields and Meades in Heat or pinching Cold? 
And stand all day to catch a silly Zxouzt, 

That is not worth a teaster to be sold.” 


And right nobly and ably has the sport been 
defended in earlier days. We have seen what 
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Dame Julyans wrote. Chetham, in his judicious 
and intelligent Angler's Vade Mecum, 16809, 
declared that angling had ‘‘ manifold Advantages 
over other Recreations, by its easy Attainment, 
by the smallness of its Expense, Salubrity, and 
its creating a Calm and Sedate temper of Mind.” 
Best, in his Avt of Angling, 1798, takes another 
line. ‘It is,” said he, ‘undoubtedly the most 
rational, innocent, and entertaining amusement 
that exists; neither hurting families by the ex- 
penses which attend it (as many other sports 
do), nor running the professor of it into any 
kind of danger whatever.” 

At the same time, certain qualifications were 
considered necessary in the Angler. ‘“ He must 
be a Man of Leisure, for if he being a Man 
of Business, neglects that Business, and spends 
the Hours on the Banks of a River catching 
a Gudgeon, which should be employ’d behind 
his Compter or in his Counting House, in order 
to get his Family Bread, makes the Sport be- 
come a Vice in his Morals; His Angling is 
a Crime.” And, besides, as Markham says, 
“The first and most especial (quality) whereof 
is that a skilful angler ought to be a general 
Scollar, and lern’d in all the Liberal Sciences, 
as a Grammarian, to know how either to write 
or discourse of his art, in true and fitting 
terms, either without affectation, or rudeness. 
He should have a sweetness of speech, to 
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perswade and entice others to delight in an 
exercise so much laudable.” 

Such was the conclusive defence of angling 
put forward by our ancestors; yet, even now, 
there are persons who are incapable of appre- 
ciating the subtleties of its pleasures. Fishing is 
certainly not the “stupid and melancholy occu- 
pation” of Sir Humphry Davy’s “ Physicus” ; 
indeed, few men are less subject to melancholy 
than fishermen. Then an absurd idea prevails 
that fishermen are a patient and a simple folk. 
Simple, no. Intellect, observation, and acute- 
ness are required, nowadays, in order successfully 
to cope with the increasing intelligence and 
education of the wariest and shyest fish that 
swims. Patient, no. Even in the case of float 
fishing, the most sedentary branch of all, I doubt 
whether “patience” is much required. There, 
also, the object is to kill fish, not to kill time; 
and hope and anticipation flicker on even under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

And, assuredly, in regard to fly fishing, there 
is no scope for what is usually meant by patience. 
The fisherman indeed may wait long and anx- 
iously for ‘‘the rise,” but while he waits, he 
prowls; while he prowls, he watches, and every 
sense is on the stretch. And when the rise does 
come, it is “impatience ”—which is by no means 
the antithesis of ‘ patience’”—which has rather 
to be feared; impatience which may hurry the 
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approach, and hurry the cast, and scare the fish. 
Few, however, will be found to be as philosophi- 
cal as Colonel Thornton, who, after asserting that 
the great art of gorge-baiting for pike is to give 
plenty of time, recommends “to every fisher in 
this way to read a sermon between the times 
of striking his fish and his striking at the bait ; 
and, in failure of the sermon, possibly a chapter 
of Pilgrim's Progress might be found a pretty 
substitute.” * 

Patience, no; an equable temper, yes—if you 
are so blessed, if not, you must make shift to 
do without. There are many of us who, like 
Andrew Lang, have tempers, which though 
“unusually sweet and angelic, are constantly 
goaded to madness by the laws of matter and 
of gravitation.” The diabolical grass-heads over- 
hanging the bank, and the equally evilly disposed 
grass-heads and plantains behind, were, I verily 
believe, of set purpose, created to destroy the 
angler’s peace of mind and to undermine his 
temper by ruining his longest, his most difficult, 
and his most beautiful casts. Then the fisherman 
suffers acutely from that mysterious law of nature, 
which, as applied to the casting line, tangles it 
into a gordian-knot, or (and here the law applies 
also to the bootlace) undoes the well-tied knot. 
Golf is aggravating enough, in all conscience ; 
but fishing, fly fishing, has more subtle and more 


* Sporting Tour, 1804, p. 160. 
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sudden forms of torment. The Recording Angel, 
a good fellow as we know, perhaps himself once 
an angler, is not, we hope, over-strict in booking 
our justifiable slips of the tongue. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FASCINATION OF FLY FISHING 


ISHING, fly fishing, is, to my mind at yeas 

far the most fascinating and absorbing of 
pursuits. Shooting and Fishing have each their 
own peculiar charms. But no shooting can, in 
my opinion, vie in interest or in skill with a 
really good day’s dry-fly fishing ; or compare, in 
excitement or emotion, with a day’s salmon fish- 
ing, in which salmon are hooked, played, lost, 
and landed: days, the anticipation of which 
cause one— 


“To go to bed and weep for downright sorrow 
To think the night must pass before the morrow.” 


Why is fishing such a fascinating sport? 
There are many reasons. In it anticipation, 
the pleasures of hope, play an exceptionally 
large part—man seldom is, but always to be 
blessed. Then, there is no sport in which the 
unknown has so obvious and so fascinating a 
share; no bounds need be, nor indeed are, set 
to the imagination. The pleasure does not even 


largely lie, is certainly not entirely dependent, 
Io 
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on the killing. Fishing is fishing, even if you 
catch no fish. And a blank day’s fishing—unless 
due to human or Satanic agency, a broken rod, 
rotten casts, over-tempered flies, weed-cutting 
or yellow floods—may be open to regret, but 
is never detestable. All day long the fisherman 
has been exercising his skill and his intelligence ; 
and if, for once, the fish have got the better of 
-him, there are always a thousand good reasons 
for his want of success. 

One of the chief charms, however, of fly 
fishing lies certainly in the knowledge that the 
sport depends on, and is a fair contest between, 
the fish and the man. The knowledge that the 
human agency, not ourselves, which in another 
sphere of action can ‘pick up” the deer, can 
drive the grouse or the partridges over you; can 
force the covert-loving pheasant to sail fast and 
high over your head, is powerless, absolutely 
powerless, to make your fish rise. Success is 
dependent solely on the caprice of the fish, 
tempered by Providence in the shape of a rise 
of fly, and discounted by your own skill and 
perseverance. 

That is much. And, further, and that also 
is much, one cannot tell what the day will bring 
forth. Your purse or your host may provide 
you with a river, and a river with salmon or trout 
in it; but no human being can foretell what your 
bag will be—a blank, a record, a betwixt and 
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between. You may get a fish the first cast; 
you may, as one has done salmon fishing, work 
hard and perseveringly from early morn to dewy 
eve without a touch, and get a good fish the last 
cast of the day. 

Sea-trout fishing a year or two ago in Mull— 
bad sport, but lovely surroundings—I happened 
on one occasion, fishing from a boat, to count my 
casts. I calculated that, on that day, I cast no 
less than four thousand times. Thus, on four 
thousand distinct occasions in the course of the 
day, it was to me a matter of dire uncertainty, 
but a matter of interest and moment, whether 
I should get a rise at all, and whether, if so, 
it would be from a satisfactory fish. Would a 
small sea trout come with a dash and a flash, 
or a sizeable sea trout boldly rise; could a grilse 
be induced to take, or would an obtrusive little 
brown trout seize the fly and spoil the cast? 
And this was in loch fishing, the interest and 
excitement of which is as nothing to that ex- 
perienced, for instance, on a salmon river, when 
the fly comes round into the critical eddy, or 
nears the spot at which, once before, a fish was 
risen and hooked; nor to that experienced on 
a trout stream, when the well-cocked fly sails 
lightly over the spot where the fading dimple 
of the rising fish can still be seen. 

Shooting has, of course, its own peculiar 
charms and satisfactions. A quick-driven grouse 
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well killed ; a neat right and left at partridges as 
they top the hedge; a tall, rocketing pheasant, 
coming down wind, that collapses without a 
feather or a flutter—these are good, yet the 
pleasure is fleeting. 

In all these forms of sport, moreover, you will 
have had beforehand a shrewd idea as to what 
the day’s bag will be. Then one grouse is very 
like another; two partridges differ only by a 
shade; and if one cock pheasant is somewhat 
more ring-necked than his brother, the hens will 
be all alike as two peas. But each fish risen, 
or even seen to rise, and whether caught or not, 
will have been to you a separate entity. It will 
have involved some special care, a special cast. 
Each will have risen differently, will have played 
differently ; and each will, when landed, have 
varied from the others in size, weight, condition, 
and beauty. In fishing, moreover, there is not 
only the excitement of the cast, but, whether you 
land him or lose him, there is an exhilaration in 
hooking and playing a good fish which nothing 
else can give. 

But perhaps one of the greatest charms of 
fly fishing is its solitude. Silence and solitude 
are concomitants of the fishing with which | 
am specially concerned. Away from the hum 
of men, alone and yet not alone, a great rest- 
fulness is felt—‘‘a Man, when Angling, hath 
none to quarrel with but himself; while other 
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Recreations are more subject to choler and 
passion.” 

The solitude, the fact that you are alone with 
nature, its loveliness, its peace; the sound of 
waters, the sight and song of birds, the trees and 
flowers, are not the least of the pleasures of fly 
fishing ; enjoyed, too (trout fishing at least), during 
the loveliest time of the year, when Nature is 
still producing, multiplying, beautifying, and the 
fulness is not yet. 


‘“‘ And now we breathe the odours of the glen, 
And round about us are enchanted things ; 
The bird that hath blithe speech unknown to men, 
The river keen, that hath a voice and sings.” 


Not indeed, except in books, is the fisherman 
very acutely observant of the natural beauties of 
his surroundings. Unconsciously, no doubt, the 
soul is steeped in her beauties, her freshness, her 
repose, but the mind is chiefly absorbed with the 
sport. On the other hand, the bird and animal 
life of the waterside, especially when trout fish- 
ing, is a perpetual source of active pleasure. 

The shy but companionable reed-frequenting 
birds, the bolder and more noisy birds in the 
woods, make you welcome to the stream. You 
hear the delicious coo of the nesting woodpigeon, 
the harsh cry of the yakka as he flops with a 
flash of green from one resting-place to another, 
the all-pervading, cheery, stimulating call of the 
cuckoo. The dainty little tomtits flit to and fro ; 
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the wagtail runs and stops, runs and stops; the 
myriad lark warbles its ‘‘mysterious joy.” Every- 
where, high and low, over the stream and over 
the land, fly unceasingly the swift, the swallow, 
and the martin— 


“Circleting the surface, to meet their mirrored winglets.” 


Haply a kingfisher darts up the stream, his 
tropical burnish flashing in the sun. The pee- 
wit, clad in half-mourning, utters its appropriately 
melancholy call, and wheels its somewhat mourn- 
ful flight, as though much of life had lost its. 
savour. From the side of the bank rises an 
occasional wild duck, which circles in widening 
and ever-widening flight overhead; or, desirous 
of distracting attention from its downy brood, 
ploughs up with injured wing the particular 
reach on which you have been pinning your 
hopes of a fish. Then a late-breeding snipe, 
as it drops headlong in the air, drums its tail 
like the bleat of a goat in distress. In the 
stream the well-groomed dabchick bobs up and 
down. A moorhen swims leisurely into the 
reeds, flirting its patchy white tail; or, suddenly 
alarmed, scrambles noisily over the rising trout, 
not taking the trouble, slattern as it is, to tuck 
up its legs as it flies. The glossy water-rat sits 
nibbling a water-weed, or, dropping noiselessly 
into the stream, dimples the surface like a rising 
fish. The fierce-looking dragon fly hovers round 
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the reeds or darts past with a rustle of its wings, 
while butterflies and insects innumerable add 
their special life and brightness. 

It is all this, and much more, which, in spite 
of the strain involved to brain and eye and hand, 
makes a day’s fly fishing, snatched from the worry 
and scurry of life, the most fascinating of plea- 
sures, the truest of recreations, the greatest of 
rests. 

It appeals to many minds. For instance, Nelson 
was a fly fisherman, and so keen was he, that 
after the loss of his right arm he learnt to fish 
with his left hand—no easy matter, as all who 
have tried know full well. Dr. Paley was not 
only a great divine, but a great fisherman. On 
being taken to task by the Bishop of Durham 
for delaying the completion of one of his most 
important works, he answered: “My Lord, I 
shall work steadily at it when the fly fishing 
season is over’—a line of action which I, for 
one, most emphatically endorse. 

Sometimes, however, sacrifices have to be made, 
and one such was mine on a particular occasion. 
It was in 1889, at the beginning of the Great 
Dock Strike of that summer. We were in the 
distant wilds of Western Ireland, and the same 
telegraph boy who brought an urgent summons 
to come at once to London to help in settling 
the dispute—the principal docks being situated 
in my constituency—brought also with him a 
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telegram from a neighbouring landlord making 
me free of a perfect salmon pool. Not long, 
but acutely, I ‘divided the swift mind,” but at 
the last, with a pang, duty prevailed. 

_ The fascination of fly fishing may be summed 
up in the quaint words of a Worthy and In- 
genious Gentleman that was a Great Proficient 
therein, ‘“‘after Study it was Rest of his Mind, 
a Cheerer of his Spirits, a Calmer of unquiet 
Thoughts, a Diverter of Melancholy, a Procurer 
of Contentedness and Patience, and a Moderator 
of Passions.” 


CHAPTER III 
FLY FISHING AND FLY FISHING 


HF LY fishing is the finest form of fishing, and 
no other can with it compare. As regards 
trout, there is fly fishing and fly fishing—there is 
chalk and there is cheese. There is loch fishing. 
There is the down-stream fishing on the swift 
northern streams, the ‘chuck and chance it” 
system, where you flog along with a couple or 
three flies on your cast, in the blind hope that a 
fish will be there, and will hook itself on. There 
is the more scientific “wet fly” fishing, with one 
or two flies, casting up-stream. Finally, there is 
“dry fly” fishing, the newest and the most skilled 
method, where one fly only is used, always floated 
dry on the surface, and only presented to a fish 
on the feed. Where this system prevails the 
wet fly is confined to its legitimate sphere, a tail- 
ing fish, rough shallows, hopeless days—when 
it also will probably not catch fish. 


Some fishermen profess to despise Loch fishing 


for brown Trout. I confess I donot. No doubt 
18 
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fly fishing in a loch is more monotonous than fly 
fishing in a river; and fishing from a_ boat, 
whether it be the casting or the playing, is less 
amusing and interesting than fishing from a bank. 

To drift before the wind in a boat, perpetually 
casting for an invisible and problematical trout— 
each cast very like its fellow, success depending 
more on the fish than on the fisherman—lacks 
the excitement and interest which attaches to 
spotting the fish, stalking the fish, and casting at 
the fish. But, for all that, it is capital sport, 
especially if the trout are large and the day 
propitious ; while it is pretty hard work into the 
bargain. 

Then, as a variety, it is amusing to give the 
trout a taste of the dry fly, and see how they 
like it; which, if not so productive, is more 
sporting than the eternal sunken fly. I tried it 
first, out of curiosity, on a small Scotch loch 
containing trout few but large, averaging nearly 
1% lbs. Sensible trout, too, who were not to be 
tempted with loud, gaudy arrangements in fur 
and feathers, created for the beguiling of silly 
fish, but who would only look at flies, wet or dry, 
which were dressed to nature. There being no 
current the fly was almost stationary, and there- 
fore one fly did not cover enough of the surface 
ata time. So three flies, tied as dry flies, were 
rigged up on the cast. Using a separate rod for 
the purpose with line well greased, and oiling the 
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flies, they were allowed to float on the surface as 
long as they would after each cast. The fish 
seemed to like them well enough, for they would 
be often honoured with several rises, while the 
wet fly was doing nothing. But the curious 
thing about it was that the fish seldom were 
hooked ; they nearly always seemed to miss the 
fly. And I noticed that exactly the same result 
occurred in regard to the natural fly on the water ; 
over and over again, indeed almost invariably, 
a fish rising at the natural fly would miss it, 
come again and miss it again. Why this should 
be so I never could understand, though the fact 
militated much against the success of the artificial 
dry fly. However, it was very good fun; and 
the keeper, entirely sceptical at first, soon became 
an enthusiast. 

I have tried the dry fly also with success and 
amusement in streams where the wet fly alone 
prevailed. I remember especially introducing it 
a year or two ago to the Deveron trout, the 
water being very low and clear—to their delight 
and my pleasure. Fishing up-stream, the single 
well-dried fly floated rapidly down, and the fish 
would dart up from midwater with a dash and a 
rush unknown to the southern trout. Turned 
half over by the force of the stream as it broke 
the surface and seized the fly, the trout would 
take it, often only a yard or two from my waders, 
the whole graceful operation being clearly visible. 
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But to turn to River fishing. In the old days 
of the universal wet fly, fishing down-stream was 
almost universal. It was only after many fierce 
controversies, slowly and reluctantly, that down- 
stream fishing with a wet fly gave place to up- 
stream fishing with a wet fly. So long, it was 
gravely argued, as streams run down, carrying 
the food of the fish with them, so long should 
you fish down-stream; to do otherwise was to 
fly in the face of Providence.* 

Then came the discovery of the dry fly; 
and, after much heated discussion, slowly and 
reluctantly, the up-stream fishing with a wet fly 
succumbed (on the southern streams at least) 
to the new-fangled dry fly system.} 

Old writers—such as Markham, 1631—before 
the day of the fowling-piece, used to compare 
the respective merits of “the use of Nettes” 
and ‘‘the use of Limeroddes for the taking of 

* Mr. W. C. STEWART, who may be called the pioneer of up- 
stream fishing, in his Practical Angler of 1866, and elsewhere, 
argued at great length the now self-evident advantages of fishing 
up-stream where the pace of the current admits. 

+ In the 1872 (third) edition of FRANCIS FRANCIS’ Book on 
Angling there is no more than an incidental reference to dry-fly 
fishing ; the instructions all apply to wet-fly fishing. Dr. HAMIL- 
TON, in his Recollections, 1884, speaks throughout of wet-fly fishing 
and only in a footnote talks of floating flies. The Badminton 
Volume (1888) treats of dry-fly fishing as secondary, and deals 
almost apologetically with the subject in a short separate chapter. 
Mr. HALFORD’S Dry Fly Fishing was published in 1889, and Mr. 
DEWAR’S Book of the Dry Fly not till 1897. These two volumes 


formed the first authoritative books on the subject, and were 
supplemented, in 1899, by Sir EDWARD GREY’s Fly Fishing. 
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Pheasants,” for all the world in the style of the 
controversy which not long ago used to take 
place with regard to the respective merits of the 
‘‘wet fly” and the “dry fly.” I have no inten- 
tion of entering into the controversy; indeed, 
it is now dead and buried. All forms of fly 
fishing, in my opinion, have their charms and 
pleasures ; but I myself would rather spot, stalk, 
and catch one fish on a dry fly, which is com- 
peting with the natural insect, than land half a 
dozen on a wet fly. I would rather cast at a 
fish and for a fish that I can see, or whose exact 
whereabouts I know by his dimple, even if I do 
not catch him, than catch a fish whose presence 
is first announced by the tug at the fly. 

One very great advantage that dry-fly fishing 
has over wet is that the least enjoyable day— 
rain and wind—is on the whole the best for the 
latter ; while the most enjoyable day—dry, warm, 
and windless—is on the whole the best, and is 
certainly the most sporting for the dry fly. 
Further, in the one case you see nothing of the 
quarry until you have hooked him, in the latter 
you can often observe the whole of the pro- 
ceedings; for the dry-fly trout does not rise 
except it be lying near the surface, and is on the 
feed, or on the look-out for food. The practised 
eye can easily decide, by the position and look 
of the fish, whether there is any chance of its 
being inveigled. 
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Frederic Halford is the Izaak Walton, George 
Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry-fly fishing— 
and I would that they had lived earlier, or 
preached sooner. For one recalls, with some- 
thing of a sigh, the fishing days in years gone by, 
before dry-fly fishing was. Delightful as these 
days were, how much more delightful they would 
have been if one had fished with a “dry” fly 
instead of with a “‘wet” fly, had fished the rise 
instead of whipping the stream, had always, 
instead of only occasionally, fished a¢ a fish 
instead of for a fish! 

How Kingsley and Froude would have loved 
the dry fly had they but known of it! The 
rhapsody over the alder (as a wet fly fully 
deserved) would have been nothing to the pzean 
of praise that Kingsley would have melodiously: 
poured forth over the floating quill gnat or olive 
dun, if only he had written his Chalk Stream . 
Studies in this year of grace instead of five-and- 
forty years ago. And, twenty years later, the 
charm of Chenies would have been much en- 
hanced to Froude if, instead of knotting his 
march-brown and “ never-failing red-spinner” to 
the same cast, he had fished the lovely Chess 
by the home of the Russells, with a single well- 
dried, well-cocked fly. 

Chenies: what delightful memories it recalls! 
There, some twenty years or so ago, I went, on 
more than one occasion, with Matthew Arnold to 
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enjoy with him his three days’ annual Whitsun 
fishing—days which to him were of peculiar 
delight. How well I remember the quaint old 
inn, the quiet, tree-shaded, well-ordered village, 
the limpid stream, the rising trout; and the 
evenings spent with the most genial and delight- 
ful of men! His preference,’ when fishing, was 
for numbers rather than size, mine for size rather 
than numbers. So he cast line for choice in the 
swift and gurgling streams below the mill, while 
I fished the deeper and stiller waters above, 
where the two and three-pounders lay. 


And what does dry-fly fishing mean? Armed 
with a light rod, a fine cast, a single fly carefully 
selected, the exact counterpart of some insect 
that is or might be on the water, you carefully 
scan the stream. A “great old trout, both 
subtle and fearful,” is seen to be on the feed 
in the narrow space between two beds of weed. 
Up-stream you stalk him, crouching or crawling. 
More than a cast-length below the spot you 
pause, until again. the ring of the rise is seen. 
A further cautious approach, a further kneeling 
wait when in position. Again the black nose 
appears, a fly is sucked down. The brain judges 
the distance to an inch, and simultaneously in- 
structs the hand and eye. A preliminary cast is 
made across the stream, another wave of the rod, 
and the tiny fly alights jauntily on the water like 
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a living thing—yet easily to be distinguished from 
the natural insect as the two move side by side. 
It floats lightly over the desired spot where 
lies the fish. Half turning lazily on his side, 
lazily he opens his great white mouth and sucks 
in the fly, scarce dimpling the surface of the 
water the while. A half-turn of the wrist and 
he is fast. The reel makes merry music, while 
rapidly runs the line. Soon is the first rush 
over ; cautiously the line is recovered, the fish 
appears to yield; another rush, again he yields; 
then, turning sharply, headlong he bolts down- 
stream, for one anxious moment slackening the 
line. Another rush, a leap into the air, the 
strain is increased ; he turns slightly on his side, 
but, quickly recovering himself, shakes his jaws ; 
again he rolls, and again, at each roll showing 
more of his silvery side, and now like a log he 
lies motionless. The right hand has grasped 
the landing net, the left holds the rod with 
shortened line; the net sinks in the water, and, 
yielding to the gentle pressure, nearer he rolls; 
then, with a cautious, almost imperceptible move- 
ment, it is under him, and he lies gasping for 
breath upon the bank. 

But there may be another side. Perhaps the 
trout, after critically gazing at the fly, palpably 
turns the cold shoulder, as only a trout and a 
chow-dog can do. The same or some other 


tempting morsel is persistently offered, but with- 
E 
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out response. After a time the trout ceases to 
feed, then slowly sinks to the bottom, and finally 
rushes madly away with an undulating wave, 
as confidence, suspicion, observation, and panic 
succeed one another. But, whether he has risen, 
been put down, or been given up as a bad job, 
you have had for a space, at. least, a real object 
and interest in life. The man, as has been well 
said, who merely fishes for the sake of what he 
can catch, is not so much an angler as a fish- 


monger. 
¢ Enjoy thy stream, O harmless fish ; 
And when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 
Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee ovzz/, 
God give thee strength, O gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall zz /” 


I have never myself caught a very large 
trout. The best day I ever had, for weight, 
was on the Bean, when I caught, chiefly with 
the mayfly, twenty-three fish, weighing 3832 Ibs. 
The best day and a half was on the Mimram 
when, twenty years ago, I got twenty-three 
fish weighing 46 lbs. — particulars of given 
from memory. The most trout I ever caught 
in one day with the dry fly was on the Gade, 
when, on the mayfly, I landed fifty over 1 lb. 
each, weighing in all 67 lbs., besides many others 
under a pound. The best bit of fishing I ever 
did, for time, was once when, with but an hour 
and a half to spare between house and station, 
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I got, in the Mimram, on small fly and alder, 
seven fish weighing 133 lbs., one fish being 
over 3 lbs. And J remember that, at the station, 
I met a friend coming down from London to fish 
the same reach. I told him of my luck, and 
showed him the fish. Off he went, firmly con- 
vinced that he was going to have ¢he day of 
his life—and caught nothing: the pace had been 
too good to last. 

So much for successful or record days. But 
how often, especially in earlier days, have 
I trudged home in the evening with nothing, 
not even ‘‘a most glorious nibble,’ to show 
for eight or ten hours of hard labour. Yet 
some of those days were by no means the least 
pleasurable. And if one dwells in memory 
chiefly on days specially successful, there are 
many many others which gave as great enjoy- 
ment, and left as pleasant an impression on the 
mind and on the soul. 

And what delightful memories I can recall: 
of the Mimram, with its splendid fish, of the 
Colne, the Bean, the Kennet, the Test, and the 
Itchen ; and how grateful I am to friends, here 
and there (especially to one now gone), for many 
peaceful hours and supremely happy days. I may, 
I trust, catch more fish before I go; and when 
my time comes I shall hope to persuade Charon 
to let me loiter awhile on the Styx and to cast 
a fly over its turgid waters. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHALK STREAM AND DRY FLY 


N fly fishing no two days are ever alike to 

the fisherman; and each fish caught, though 
seemingly similar, is to him distinct and in- 
dividual. The account of one day’s fishing 1s, 
however, of necessity, very like another; but, 
nevertheless, I will attempt to describe a day 
with the dry fly on the Itchen and a day with 
the mayfly on the Kennet. 


“Up and very betimes,’ no hardship if for 
fishing. A very early start from London by 
train on a fine, fresh, still June morning. For the 
first two hours fairly fast; and then, how the 
train does drag along, stopping at every station, 
and stopping an unconscionable time, till you 
feel inclined to shake the carriage to make it 
go faster! But at last you arrive at the little 
station, and trot the couple of hundred yards 
downhill to the little clean inn where breakfast 
awaits you. You hurry through it—though there 


is not the least hurry, the rise is bound not to 
28 
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begin before eleven or twelve—and are soon 
ready, and by 9.30 o'clock you are down at 
the river only a stone’s-throw off. You are, you 
find, the only rod on the river that day, which, 
selfishly, gives you some pleasure, for there is a 
charm in the sense of freedom, and in the feeling 
that you can go where the whim takes you. 

You stand on the bridge looking up-stream, the 
mill, the mill-dam, and the mill-tail just above 
you. In the shallow of the stream are some fish 
already grubbing, but, as you know full well, 
only grubbing. A moorhen with her brood— 
tiny balls of black fluff—are feeding in the reeds, 
and, as she sees you, she nervously flicks her 
tail, and sounds a guttural note of warning to the 
little ones to be watchful. Just above the bridge, 
with tail half hidden under the arch, lies a good 
trout, but low in the water, useless for the present 
at all events. 

Below is the broadwater; on the one side an 
old orchard, now neglected and grass-grown; on 
the other a path-bank between water-meadow 
and stream, overgrown with tall, large-headed 
reeds, brown and green, with a bush or two of 
alder and wild rose. Under the bridge, and for 
a space below, the water flows somewhat swiftly. 
The limpidity of the chalk stream is very strik- 
ing. The water is as clear as crystal, and every 
object at the bottom is distinctly visible. The 
weed-tails swing underneath the surface; or, here 
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and there, a clump of weed-heads, rising above 
the water, wave backwards and forwards, causing 
a swirl and a sparkle in the stream ; or a ranker 
growth, matted and thick, forms a platform above 
the surface. On,one of these a dabchick -is 
sitting on her nest, »while her mate bobs up and 
down in the stream. If,suddenly. alarmed, the 
sitting bird glides offs ‘the nest, and—as can be 
seen through the opera glasses—with a few 
hurried dabs of her bill, in a moment completely 
covers up the eggs with loose reeds, and then 
dives into the water. 

The surface of the broadwater is intermittently 
ruffled with a timid breeze; and swallows flying 
up and down splash the water with their breasts. 
But there is as yet not the faintest sign of a fly 
or of a rising fish.. Peering cautiously over the 
side of the bridge, a large, rather lanky, trout 
is seen to lie just below the arch, and fairly 
near the surface. He is worth a try, though the 
chances of his rising are very remote. To get 
below him you walk down the meadow, crushing 
the scent out of the thyme with heavy tread, 
and push through the. flags, knee-deep, near the 
bank. You wade into the stream, and in a half- 
hearted way give the fish a few casts. But with 
no fly on the water, and nothing therefore to 
distract his attention, all you do is to alarm him 
with the well-remembered gut and fly, and he 
drops down-stream. 
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Up to the bridge again, and passing the mill, 
_ the miller gives you a cheery nod of welcome, 
_ and tells you that a fine big fish has been living 
_ between the weed-catcher and the sluice. How- 
ever, it is not yet out of bed. Walking slowly 
along the left bank of the stream, a little way 
from the edge so as not to disturb the fish, the 
_ tiver and the beauties thereof are fully appreci- 
_ ated. If the fish were rising, Nature would go 
to the wall; ears, eyes, and senses would then 
_ be absorbed by the sport. But at present she 
has no rival, for not a fly nor a dimple distracts 
attention, Reeds, flags, and enormous dock 
_ leaves fringe the one side, especially rank in 
_ places; while, on the other, the grass of the 
_ meadows laps the water 
“ Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 

Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 


Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 
But kissed it and then fled.” 


_ A little way from the river is a side stream 
running through the outlying wood of the neigh- 
bouring park—a paradise for birds, whose many- 
tuned voices are delightful and soothing to the 
ear. Larks soar aloft, or crouch and run in the 
| grass with intent to deceive; and the smaller 
birds, 
| . . . one by one will drop 
From low-hung branches—little space they stop, 


But sip, and twitter, and their feathers sleek, 
Then off at once, as in a wanton freak.” 
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The hum of bees fills the air; an orange-tipped 
butterfly flies conspicuously past. 

By a curve in the river there is a perennial 
haystack which marks a spot where, on the 
opposite side, under the bank, a good trout or 
two is nearly always rising—fish, to most of us, 
not easy to catch, for a nasty “drag” gives them 
especial protection. This morning even these 
fish are not yet in evidence, and there and else- 
where, though most of the stream is clearly 
visible to you through the limpid water, not a 
fish is to be seen. Fish you know are there 
somewhere, and you know that in an hour or 
two every reach will be alive with them; but, for 
the moment, you almost doubt their existence, 
and whether some sudden disaster has not over- 
taken and destroyed them. 

Slowly and meditatively you walk along, and 
though you have not yet once cast a fly, hope 
and keenness are still unquenched. Half-way 
along the reedy meadow on the right is a side 
stream. This you stalk through the high reeds 
—too high and overhanging for comfortable 
casting-—as a fish often lies there on the look-out. 
Yes, there he is, fairly high in the water, though 
not quite so near the surface as you would wish. 
With difficulty you cast over him. ‘‘ What’s 
that?”, he says to himself, ‘rather early in the 
day for a fly—and a red quill at that; but still, 
I'll just have a look.” And, while your heart 
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beats faster, he has a leisurely look—and nothing 
more. 

You leave him and go back to the river—still 
no rise. You look at your watch—11.30. But 
a fly or two is now, with satisfaction, seen to be 
floating down, though at long intervals only. 
Making your way along a boggy, treacherous 
path, through reeds six feet high, stumbling 
along in clumsy waders, you make for a corner 
where the river turns off at right angles—‘“ The 
Corner,” a favourite place. At last. There, just 
above, within reach, is a distinct rise. Will he 
rise again? Yes; a fly or two floats down, and 
again a slight rise. Cautiously the red quill goes 
over him; you have done your best, but he won't 
have it. At the third cast he comes for it, rejects 
it, and ceases to feed. Never mind, the rise is 
evidently beginning. 

Round the corner the stream is swifter. A 
small fish rises. Half reluctantly, half experi- 
mentally you throw over him, and he takes it 
gaily, a three-quarter-pound fish, which is soon 
landed and returned. Then the weir is reached, 
and a slow, still stretch comes into view. You 
crush along a narrow brambly path—now with 
the river on your right—the trees overhanging 
the clear still water. A nice fish is lying near 
the surface, evidently on the look-out. As you 
wait a moment to learn what is his disposition, a 


fly comes over him. He was lying poised just 
F 
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below and parallel with the surface of the water. 
Somewhat lazily, and without any apparent 
effort, he moves forward to meet the fly, and 
slightly lowering his tail and raising his head, his 
black nose just breaks the surface as he takes 
down the fly, and again he lies prone. Shall it 
be red quill, or what? Well, red quill first—an 
underhand cast it must be because of the trees. 
But he doesn’t want a red quill. Anyhow, he 
will be better for a rest and a change of fly. An 
olive dun takes the place of the red quill, and 
this he does want. Off he goes, across the 
stream, and up the stream, out of the water, then 
down the stream. Pluckily he fights, but he is 
well hooked, and finally he is in the net, and 
hidden in the shade in the grass—a pound and 
a half. Hurrah! it will not be a blank day. 
‘«’Twelve o'clock”; we must be getting on. At 
the end of the reach is a waggon bridge, and a 
little below it are usually some good fish. Close 
under the bank, almost touching the overhanging 
tussocks of grass with his nose when he rises, 
there lies a large fish, rising once in every two or 
three minutes only—a very nasty place, but the 
difficulty only adds to the zest. You move 
cautiously up the bank, and kneeling by its 
extreme edge, you throw straight up stream and 
as close to the bank as you can and dare. The 
full length of the fish and his every motion is 
clearly visible to you. There! the fly went 
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beautifully cocked over him; but it was not his 
moment for rising. Try again; a bad cast— 
much too far out in the stream; the next also. 
You determine you will be close enough this 
time, and the fly, swinging too much by an inch 
to the left, catches an overhanging grass root, 
and is fast. You crawl back and round, and at 
full length stretch out your arm and unloosen 
the fly, then back to the old place. But, alas! 
he is no longer there; the quick-sighted beast, 
in spite of all your caution, must have scented 
danger. 

Just above the bridge, where you cross, is a 
curling bit of water, in which, and in the eddies 
caused by the piers of the bridge, fish often rise. 
Unless the fly alights securely and accurately 
just a foot above the eddy, and unless the fish 
takes it before it has gone six inches, the stream 
plucks away or drowns the fly. You cast cor- 
rectly, and the fly is instantly taken. But now 
comes the tug-of-war; if the fish rushes down- 
stream under the bridge, all will assuredly be 
lost, for even if the fraying timber can be 
avoided, the tiny fly will hardly hold him in his 
first flush of strength, for he is a big fish. But 
Providence is kind, up-stream he goes, the line 
whizzing, and the reel whirring, most delightful 
of all music. You humour him and follow him, 
and coax him further up-stream, away from the 
dangerous bridge, until, exhausted, he ceases to 
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resist, and half turning over bores his head into 
the bank ; a good two-pounder. 

But it is one o'clock, and the rise will not last 
for ever, and you want particularly to try the 
upper part of the water. So a goodish tramp, 
quick, so that time shall not be wasted, along a 
dusty lane, leaving an osier bed on the left, bright 
with meadow flowers, past a picturesque old 
farmhouse, with splendid elms, where on a 
shallow, 


“Cows flap a slow tail knee-deep in the river, 
Breathless, given up to sun, and gnat, and fly.” 


Then on to a weir and a fishing-hut, a little way 
below a foot-bridge. The fly is now fairly up, 
and several fish are seen to be moving. One 
fish is rising in mid-stream just above you, intent 
on business. The sun, as you creep near, dis- 
plays his fins, his red spots, almost his scales. 
Lightly the fly goes forth. Up he comes, is 
struck, rushes madly up-stream, and is off. Two 
other fish are rising, one below the other, a little 
higher up; over them you waste many precious 
minutes, for they are bulging, or at all events 
they do not hanker after your fly. 

You pass above the bridge to the upper reach. 
A narrow path between river and reed-grown 
backwater, with bushes, some high, some low, 
awkward concomitants to some of the casts. 
Under a bush, where the current comes round 
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with a curl, a good fish nearly always lies, and 
no sooner is one caught than another takes his 
place. Someone, anyhow, is at home and wants 
the fly, and takes it with a fine plunging rise. 
Across he flies, then down-stream as hard as 
he can go, and you follow. It is plain sailing 
enough for the first fifty yards, for the bushes are 
low ; but then comes a high bush spreading right 
down to the water’s edge, and it is too deep to 
wade. The rod is lifted to fullest arm’s length, 
and the boughs rudely brush the rod as it passes, 
flicking and jerking it. Anxious moment, for 
under such circumstances it is impossible to regu- 
late the strain. Is he still on? Yes, and another 
bush being also successfully negotiated, he is then 
your own. Up again you go, above where you 
hooked him. A fish is rising near the opposite 
bank. A fresh fly is put on; he rises and is 
struck too hard, the fly is left in him, and the 
same occurs with the next fish that is induced 
to take. You execrate your unpardonable and 
perennial clumsiness. 

The rise is nearly over, the fish are taking 
very cautiously, the artificial fly is at a discount, 
and fish after fish treats your efforts with con- 
tempt. Hard by, at the side of a bed of weeds, 
lies a really good fish—a three pounder by the 
look of him, and no old black fish either; a 
big fish for the river, a prize well worth having, 
and you are determined to have him. Very 
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cautious and deliberate you are. You look 
behind to be sure of freedom of action; you 
look to the weed to be sure of the length of 
the cast. He is worth a fresh fly. Shall it be 
a size larger? He is a big fish to hold, but 
then he won't look at a large fly on such a 
bright day as this. So an oo is selected—an 
olive quill. Over it goes: not far enough. 
Over again, and it sails past him beautifully. 
A tail-wag of indecision, nothing more. Once 
again, after a moment's pause. He follows it 
a foot, looks at it, and decides against it. 
The fly is changed; a red quill is substituted. 
There, he wants it this time; no, it was another 
fly that he took, sailing a race with yours. II 
luck ; if yours had been ahead he would assuredly 
have taken it. Try again; he turns to look 
and follows it down a yard, leaves it, and moves 
up again to his place. What shall you do? 
Shall the fly be left on or changed? Anyhow, he 
shall be given a minute or two's rest. 

You open the fly box. Each fly is a work of art; 
they each and all look as if no trout could possibly 
resist them; but this fish has doubtless seen 
many patterns in his time. You change the fly 
and try a tiny hare’s-ear. But just as you are 
about to cast, the long yellow form drops slowly 
down-stream with fins going. Absolutely motion- 
less you stand, with eyes strained to see where 


he will go. He disappears behind the bush; 
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you fear that all is over. But still he may come 
back ; he was not frightened, that was clear from 
the way he was moving. One or two minutes 
pass, a perfect age; but patience is rewarded, 
and he reappears paddling his way up-stream 
again, till he gets to the exact spot he occupied 
before. Giving him time to recover breath and 
confidence, the new fly is sent over him. His 
exercise has made him hungry, he no longer 
hesitates. 

Up-stream he rushes, momentarily pulling 
down the rod below its proper angle, and the 
line runs out and cuts the water with a swishing 
sound. The angle of the rod is quickly re- 
covered, a little line is regained; you have him 
at last under some control. But it is anxious 
work ; the fly is small and the fish is large. He 
drops down-stream, uncertain what he had better 
do. You follow level with him, with intent to 
get below him. He sees your dread form and 
rushes madly down-stream. At length you check 
him, and following up and reeling in, again get 
abreast of him, when off he goes down-stream 
again. This is getting serious, for those un- 
pleasant bushes, which nearly lost you the other 
fish, are getting uncomfortably near. But the 
fish is now somewhat exhausted, and _ begins 
slowly to bore up the stream. Keeping back 
from the bank, you get below him unobserved ; 
then he sees you, and up he goes, his last head- 
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long rush. Soon he yields, and down he comes 
close under the bank, and the net being now 
loosened and handy—at some risk, for he is not 
yet done—he is floated over it, and the precious 
cargo is safely lifted out. A three-pounder, 
beautiful in death—plump, silvery, broad in the 
back, deep in the chest. In his struggle he has 
disturbed most of the upper water, and not 
another fish or fly is to be seen. 

And now, 2.30, you gradually work down- 
stream again on the off, the very off-chance of 
finding a late-feeding fish. But walking down- 
stream has not the same fascination as fishing 
up; you are less keen and more careless—the 
past is the past, the future is less hopeful. More- 
over, the fish too often see you before you see 
them ; or, suddenly lighting on a rising fish, he 
discovers your presence at the moment you 
appreciate his. 

However, on this occasion not a sign of a fish 
is to be seen till you get back to the haystack, 
where, sure enough, there is one of those aggra- 
vating fish apparently feeding right merrily, a 
big fish for certain they always run large there, 
but not on this occasion to be deceived by any 
device of yours. 

Down to the bridge, by the broadwater and 
the little orchard. Nothing is moving, so you 
give it up and lie down at full length under the 
shade of an apple tree. 
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‘Very good in the grass to lie 
And see the network ’gainst the sky, 
A living lace of blue and green, 
And boughs that let the gold between.” 


The pipe of content, a glance at a novel, 
drowsiness, and a refreshing doze, for it has 
been hard work; then back to the inn for an 
early meal, in order to have time for the even- 
ing rise, if by chance there is a rise—a very 
doubtful quantity. 

Out again about 6 or 6.30 and down to the 
bottom of the water. Down to the very 
bottom you go and begin to walk slowly up, 
but an hour passes before there is any indica- 
tion of a rise. Then two fish begin to move 
at something, and from then until dusk, an 
hour or an hour and a half, you prowl about, 
giving an occasional cast, but with little success ; 
one smallish fish is bagged and a good one is 
lost. 

So ends a glorious day. Nota large bag, but 
then, nobody lands many fish in this water except 
one who ever waves the wand of a magician. 
But five good fish (and one a_ three-pounder) 
weighing over nine pounds, is a bag full heavy 
enough for your content. How often is your 
good fortune infinitely less than this, especially 
when the cold rain pelts, the wind is vile, the fly 
deficient, the fish capricious; when you strike 


clumsily or to the breaking-point, or when the 
G 
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fish have an undue amount of luck after they are 
hooked ! 

But still, even on the worst days you have had 
some pleasure and some benefit ; and on the best 
days it has been pure, unadulterated delight and 
satisfaction; so that you never fail to feel that 
fishing is indeed, of all sports and _ pleasures, 
the best ‘‘for yure solace and to cause the helthe 
of yure body, and specyally of yure soule.” 


CHAPTER V 


A DAY WITH THE MAYFLY 


HE date of the visit had been definitely 

fixed some time beforehand, for does not 
the “ Mayfly ”—so called because it appears in 
June—come up, year after year, on actually the 
same day on the Kennet? 

It is a lovely evening early in June that, with 
hunger at the heart, I travel down from London. 
An agreeable foretaste is experienced on the 
way, for while the train stops at one station, just 
over a stream, mayfly by the dozen twist in at the 
window. 

Arriving, anxious inquiries are answered by 
satisfactory replies. Tea, and then a turn with 
the rod before dinner, more by way of getting the 
hand in than for the satisfaction of it; for to have 
at disposal only a snippet of time is more tanta- 
lising than satisfying—the next day will be the 
real thing. 

And an exquisite day it is, bright and sunny ; 
too sunny, perhaps, for the heaviest bag, but 
lovely, exhilarating, and perfect. 

43 
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The way to the river lies through a walled 
garden, sloping away from the picturesque his- 
torical red-brick house down to the water 
meadows, The borders are literally blazing 
with colour—great spikes of light and dark blue 
lupins, enormous scarlet poppies, and a gorgeous 
band of yellow pansies. Then under the chest- 
nuts, with blossoms now a dirty pinky white, and 
across a water meadow or two, where haymakers 
are already cutting the grass. The two prevailing 
colours are green and yellow. Green: the fresh 
green of the trees in early June; the meadows 
a darker and somewhat monotonous green. 
Yellow: the carpeted buttercups, and the flag 
with its yellow spikes standing out amidst its 
green-blue leaf stems. The ragged robin adds 
a touch of pink. 

My beat for the morning is up-stream, to 
the upper water, and, crossing the meadow, I 
hit off the river by a fishing-hut above a weir. 
The reach stretching out above has a curious 
reputation. Similar in every respect to other 
parts of the river, if perhaps a wee bit more 
sluggish, the fish here zever will take properly. 
Kennet trout seldom rise well except for the mad 
fortnight of the mayfly ; but while the fish in the 
other reaches of the river are then comparatively 
easy to catch, these fish, though they seem to 
rise freely enough and to feed voraciously, in- 
stinctively know the real from the artificial My 
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own poor efforts they persistently despise; and 
others who have tried conclusions with them 
have usually met with defeat at their hands. 
However, just now, ten o'clock, there is no ques- 
tion one way or the other. Not a trace of fly is 
visible, and the reach is as smooth as glass, and 
no dimple breaks the surface. 

Wending my way further up, on the keen look- 
out for fly or rise, a side stream is reached. Just 
above it, under a tree, where the water turns the 
corner before flowing down the side stream, a 
good fish usually lies. I crawl up and peer over : 
sure enough, there he is. Retreating again to a 
sufficient distance to be able to cast without 
being seen, and casting by judgment and not by 
sight, the fly is sent floating down. No response. 
The mayfly is taken off, and an olive quill is 
substituted. With great caution the cast is again. 
made; a check, a pull, a strike, and the fish 
dashes across the stream and runs out a yard or 
two of the line—and is gone! 

Beyond is another side stream, with the usual 
small deep pool below the sluice. I get well 
below, and cautiously approach. There in the 
hole, clearly visible in the sun, basking or cruis- 
ing about, and occasionally breaking the surface, 
are a dozen good trout—not rising, indeed, but, 
by the look of them, not averse to a tit-bit. 
But no mayfly is to be seen, and so the small 
fly is kept on. One particularly plump large 
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fish lies close to the side of the brickwork, very 
near the surface. The rod flashes for the cast, 
and, as it does so, a frightened fish, before un- 
perceived, rushes up the shallow into the pool, 
his back out of water as he crosses the bar, and 
for a moment disturbs his fellows. But they 
have seen nothing, and are only annoyed, not 
alarmed. The large fish, which has momentarily 
sunk somewhat in the water, floats up again to 
near the surface. Again the rod waves, and 
the fly, alighting further than is intended, is 
taken by a smaller fish before it reaches the 
big one, and his uncanny rushes effectually 
alarm his larger fellow. After a rest another 
fish is got in the same way, but his gyrations, 
though not actually frightening them away, rouse 
the suspicions of the others, and it is best to 
move on. 

Back to the river. No fly up yet, so the left- 
hand branch of the now bisected stream is chosen, 
which flows under a little wood, and creeps 
through a thick and reed-grown fringe of copse. 
Very shallow, very clear, and fairly swift are the 
reaches here ; the surface like glass, except where 
the water gurgles over irregularities, or is broken 
by natural eddies. Copse on one side, on the 
other meadows, but with many overhanging 
branches and high reeds on either side, no easy 
place to cast. The whole a delicious picture 
of stillness, accentuated by the fascinating soli- 
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tude which is felt as one wades up the quiet 
stream shaded from the glare of the sun. 


*, . and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves.” 


A couple of trout are rising intermittently just 
ahead. A mayfly or two are fluttering up, so the 
imitation is again allowed its chance. Lightly 
the mayfly is cast over the nearer fish. Not 
a sign. Again: with the same result. Then 
the other fish is tried, and he comes to look, but 
not to take. But the fly is not changed, others 
may take it if they will not. Wading further 
up, the two fish dart away, one up, the other 
down-stream. At a curve of the bank another 
dimple is seen. Over goes the fly, a rise, and 
he is fast, and landed in mid-stream; a pound 
fish, which is knocked on the head and put into 
the basket. But a little further experience with 
the mayfly shows clearly that as yet it is at a 
discount; and, not without inward satisfaction— 
for the small fly is more sporting—I revert to 
a tiny sedge. With varying luck, some gains, 
some losses, the sun ever rising and getting 
hotter and hotter, a high and dry weir is reached, 
and in the still water below a good fish of 1% lbs. 
is got. 

But time is getting on; it is hot and thirsty 
work, and it is no good working too hard before 
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the fly really is up, which, as I know quite well, 
though I will not admit it to myself, will not be 
till about five o'clock. So back to the house, 
with pleasurable feeling and appetite whetted 
for more. It is a long trudge, and the basket 
is heavy with ten nice fish as fish go here. 
Whew! it is hot. ‘I hope poor old Jim is not 
as warm as we are,” ejaculated the principal 
mourner, as he mopped his heated brow, after 
his walk from the station to the churchyard. 
And sometimes out fishing, with thunder in the 
air and with waders oppressive, it is so hot and 
sultry that one does not think one ever can be 
hotter. 

An hour or two later, after luncheon, another 
start is made. This time to the bottom of the 
water, the most interesting. part, and where lie 
the heaviest fish. After a long trudge the 
‘“broadwater” is reached, a considerable breadth 
of water, deep and still, opening out below a 
footbridge, and contracting again as it reaches 
a turn some way down. On the one side an 
overhanging wood, the edge fringed with flags, 
reeds, and rushes, on the other an open meadow. 

By the footbridge I pause; a watchful rest, 
as above, below, and around, eyes are strained 
for the sign of a fish; and so calm is the surface 
that any dimple would be easily seen. The 
water, still and clear, mirrors the reeds from 
root to flower, reflects the trees above them, the 
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blue sky and the fleecy clouds; and the slight 
gust ruffles the surface but for one passing 
moment. 

It is as yet too hot and too early for the fly ; 
but where are all the fish? The shallow broad- 
water above the bridge is clear of weeds, and 
visible to the eye from bank to bank; but not 
a fish is to be seen. AQ little above is a deep 
wide hole at the head of a sluice. There may 
be a fish feeding there. Cautiously I creep to 
it, and peer over the edge. And what a sight 
meets the eye! A score and more of good fish 
lie cheek-by-jowl—just for all the world like 
the salmon below Galway Bridge. Here, then, 
are the errant fish, sheltering from the sun, 
motionless except for the tremulous movements 
of the tail, and half asleep. Clearly the broad- 
water is no use as yet. So I wander upwards 
to the swifter part of the river below a curve 
in the stream, and sitting down, wait for indica- 
tions of a rise. 


“How silent comes the water round that bend! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows 
. ere they reach 
To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 
A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds.” 


A rat swims across, and bobs down as I 
idly throw the fly at him, a snipe drums in its 


headlong drop, a wild duck circles round and 
H 
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lowers to the water further up. Rooks caw, 
woodpigeons coo, a cuckoo calls, and a wood- 
pecker laughs. A single magpie flies over, very 
high and very alert, giving a curious impression 
of distinct body and distinct tail, so loosely is 
the latter attached to the former. In these days 
of Christian Scientists, credulity and superstition 
are at a discount, so the appearance of the mag- 
pie causes no qualms. ‘No, I do not think I 
am veadly superstitious,’ said the old gentleman 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘but I can’t help feeling that, if 
an omnibus knocked you down, something might 
happen.” 

After a time I become aware of a routing 
in the weeds opposite, of a cloop, and then of 
a palpable rise at something or other. The 
artificial mayfly flicks into the reeds opposite, 
and drops off life-like into the water; a good 
bold rise follows, and a yellow, cod-like, in- 
digenous Kennet trout is pulled across the 
stream and into the net before he has recovered 
his stupid wits. Not so do the silvery Loch 
Levens behave; they are very different cattle, 
and fortunately are gradually supplanting the 
native. 

But clearly the fish are now ready for the 
fly, and off I go again to the bridge. On the 
way down I again pass the hole where the trout 
were congregated. Not a single one now re- 
mains; they are all back in their usual haunts, 
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and the depopulated river is now alive with 
fish. 

I cross the bridge, and half wade, half stumble 
along a reedy, swampy bank. Not much doing 
yet, however, but there are a few fly fluttering 
before the gusts with wings expanded, and there 
is an occasional rise from a cruising fish. For 
here, and throughout the broadwater, the fish 
have no regular feeding-places in which they 
lie, but are perpetually cruising about, here one 
moment, there the next. The only effective way 
to catch them is, with line well greased, to let 
the oil-touched fly float on the surface until the 
sluggish stream has taken it to the full length 
of such loose line as can be paid out, when 
the fly has to be dexterously lifted off the water, 
well dried, and cast again. Bread cast upon 
those waters will, you hope, 


**. . . come back ’for’ many days, 
An’ buttered, too, for sartin.” 


A light-coloured trout comes swimming by, 
very visible in the clear, bright water. Waiting 
till his head is turned the other way, the fly is 
put where it is hoped he will be the following 
second, Provoking beast, capriciously he turns 
in the opposite direction. But there are others 
about; and, at the moment, a trout rises with 
a flop at the floating fly, misses it, and in the 
still water, frightened by his own splash, darts 
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off. At the next cast another comes and is 
hooked, and off it goes with a rush to the 
other side of the broadwater, running out the 
line merrily—and then a check, and the line 
comes back. The same happens with the next ; 
they are as yet very cautious, and are taking 
“short.” Another fish is seen close in, a couple 
of yards off. With shortened line the fly is 
cast, and he comes gamely up to it, and then 
another one or two are landed. But it is now 
five o'clock, the fly is really beginning to come 
up, and the bigger fish are below. So the 
bridge is again crossed, and I make my way 
to the meadow lower down. 

From time to time the surface of the river 
is broken with rises, and then comes a sudden 
pause; the fish seem to rise together, and to- 
gether to cease to feed. A fish jumps clean out 
of the water and comes down with a splash, 
while another pursues and leaps at a fluttering 
fly, missing it several times. One fish seems 
to be rising more regularly than the others; he 
will do for a beginning. An abominably bad 
cast places the fly full two yards to the side; 
but, capriciously, he is not to be denied, and, 
determined to have that particular fly, he comes 
for it with a rush and a wave, and seizes it 
violently. He is, however, exceptional; the 
next fish refuses, and the next, and a third. 
So the pattern of the mayfly is changed, a 
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smaller one is substituted, and this is more 
successful. 

I have now worked down towards the bend of 
the river and begin to take more care, for the 
best fish lie thereabouts. These also are for 
the most part cruising, and the only chance of 
success, as experience shows, is to wait for a 
rise, and, kneeling out of sight, to cast instantly 
and exactly over the spot, in the hope that the 
fish may yet be there, see the fly, and desire 
it. The alternative is to do as was done at 
the bridge, to let the fly float indefinitely on 
the surface. Each method is successful, the 
score is mounting up, and the pathway is dotted 
with trout as they are left to be collected after- 
wards, their numbers and weight being now and 
again jotted down. 

After a time, about 6.30 the fish cease to 
hanker after the artificial fly, though they are still 
fitfully taking the natural fly. So a change is 
made to a hackle fly, which floats equally well, 
and does not need changing for each fish. The 
trout seem to like the hackle fly mightily, and I 
have fine sport; six or seven good fish, 14 lbs. 
to 13 lbs. or more, are hooked and landed one 
after another, almost as quickly as they can be 
caught. Fine fun they give, for they are Loch 
Levens, as they rush hither and thither, in and out 
of the water, the treacherous reed-bank rendering 
it no easy matter to land them—grand sport! 
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The fly has been rising thick and fast for some 
time now. The swifts and swallows, as well as 
the fish, have been holding high revel, hawking 
up and down after the fly. Talk of cruelty! 


“Yon swallow snaps more lives up in a day 
Than in a twelvemonth I could take away.” 


A sparrow or a chaffinch flies out from the 
wood, catches a mayfly, and flies back with it to 
the bank. <A timid reed-bird comes out in pur- 
suit of a mayfly, but, half alarmed at its own 
temerity and at the size of the prey, misses it, 
and flutters back. Courage is revived by greedi- 
ness, and again it tries for the dainty, and, with 
a great effort, catching the fly, goes back gaily 
to digest the meal. 

But now the rise slackens. Myriads of dark- 
coloured males congregate together in de- 
tachments, and dance up and down in and over 
the bank. The surface of the stream is covered 
with the shucks cast by the fly in its transform- 
ation, and soon is thick with the empty husks of 
the flies themselves—the “spent gnat”—as they 
drop prone on to the water, fluttering out a last 
breath. The fish rise less frequently, and are 
shyer. 

But I must have a try right at the bottom, by 
the old boat-house, where, on the opposite 
side, stretching over the stream, is a splendid 
chestnut tree, its bloom nearly off, covering the 
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water with dying petals. A fish rises under the 
bank and bough. It is a long cast; can he be 
reached, and how? A cast, a lovely cast, but 
not quite far enough; the next, and, horror, the 
hook catches in a lower branchlet. But gentle- 
ness and tact disentangle the hook, and the next 
cast is right over the fish, who, with a bound, 
takes the fly, with another bound is high out of 
the water, and again and again, but the hook 
holds, and he follows the fate of the others—the 
best fish of the day. 

It is now quite time to be getting back to the 
house, though the considerate host has delayed 
dinner by a full hour. My pencilled score makes 
it twenty-nine fish killed. But thirty fish in a day 
are a long way better than a beggarly twenty- 
nine, and another one mus¢ be got. Minutes are 
precious, and hurriedly I throw over each moving 
fish. More hurry worse speed; they are not to 
be caught like that. So, with care and con- 
sideration, a likely fish is chosen, and great 
trouble is taken with the cast. He has it; and, 
cautiously played, he is landed. 

With the help of the keeper, who has again 
turned up at the convenient moment, the fish, 
scattered all along the grass, are collected. The 
basket overflowing, some have ignominiously to 
be carried on a string. The last fish has made 
me late, and so we hurry to the house. The 
mist rises and swallows up the meadows, the 
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frogs—Canadian nightingales—begin to croak, 
the more distant giving out a perpetual vibrating 
sound, for all the world like the rattle-note of 
the hoarse nightjar. 

So ends a magnificent day: thirty fish from 
two pounds downwards caught and killed, with 
half as many again hooked and lost, and many 
smaller ones turned back. Yet how one’s luck 
varies! On one occasion two consecutive days 
in the same water produced to my rod the one 
four, the other forty fish. 


CHAPTER VI 
FISH AND FISHERMEN 


RY-FLY fishing has only been in general 

use for some ten or fifteen years; but if 
the Darwinian theory is good for anything, will 
it be only a matter of time before the southern 
trout cease to rise? The freest risers will be 
killed off; the tailers, the bulgers, the feeders 
on minnow and shrimp will survive. Has the 
principle of natural selection already begun to 
work, and what will be the position fifty or a 
hundred years hence? 

In early days— 
“The Fish as yet had felt but little smart, 
And were to bite more eager, apt, and bold: 


And Plentie still supplied the place againe 
Of woefull Want, whereof we now complaine.” 


The proficiency of the fisherman has greatly 
advanced. His rod is improved, his gut is finer, 
his fly is more life-like than of old; yet he does 
not make bigger bags than those who fished in 
trousers and tall hats, or who, like Cotton, fished 
without reels and with preposterous-looking flies, 
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The fact is, that the education of the wary trout 
of the southern chalk streams, the subtlest and 
most circumspect of all fish, has kept pace with 
the improvement in the wiles of the angler. 


“For several years past,’ wrote Colonel Hawker 
eighty years ago, in his usual modest way, “I have never 
cared about fishing further than to supply my friends, 
and then to lay aside my rod whenever I made up my 
basket; but finding that it now becomes a kind of 
trumpery theme for reputation to kill so many fish, in 
order to chatter about the performance, I availed my- 
self of about five hours’ fine weather this day, and 
honestly bagged 46 killable trout, besides a great 
many thrown in; my first 35 were all particularly - 
fine fish, the largest 1? Lb., which is the very best size 
our river is now likely to produce. I suppose some of 
the Cockneys would have posted to New York for such 
a day.” * 

A few years previously, his entry was: “In the even- 
ing I was ludicrously amused with throwing a fly on 
horseback, which answers as well as on foot; though I 
then caught no fish large enough to save, owing to the 
wind having shifted to a cold quarter.” 


What would the modern Test or Itchen trout 
think of such an amazing spectacle? Indeed, 
- what would he think of a serious attempt to catch 
him, under ordinary conditions, with a wet fly? 
Yet his ancestors were so caught, and in no other 
way. 

Under the conditions of preservation that now 
prevail on most streams, and the consequent 


* This was on the Test, at Longparish, June 28th, 1823.— 
Colonel HAWKER’S Diary. 
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usual limit of size or limit of numbers or both, 
every modern trout, before he arrives at a kill- 
able age and size, has been caught and turned 
back a dozen or more of times. Then, on most 
streams, he sees and is scared by man, rod, line, 
and fly nearly every day for three or four months 
of the year. All this makes him think. | 

Thus, then, the present-day chalk-stream trout 
is as particular as the Medusz, who go to the 
bottom of the sea when it rains. They know 
the names of all the pattern flies as well as you 
do; they know one make from another. Where 
Sunday fishing is not allowed they freely utilise 
their day of rest. ‘Soon as ever the church 
bells begin to ring on Sundays,” as an observant 
friend remarked, ‘‘the trout begin to rise. But,” 
added he, ‘‘one time I dodged them. It was a 
Good Friday, but they thought it was Sunday, 
and when they began to rise / was there.” * 

* Sunday, it may be remarked, is an excellent day for watching 
the habits of the trout and for picking up many a wrinkle. I have 
often amused myself by sitting on a bridge over the Mimram, 
catching flies and dropping them into the water, occasionally vary- 
ing the diet by a dry fly with the barb broken off. Both real and 
artificial flies are invariably taken, but the latter are instantly and 
violently spat out. One Sunday, I remember, I went quietly up a 
reach of the river, spotting the large trout lying close to the bank. 
Wherever I thought, from the look of the fish, the way he was 
lying, and the configuration of the bank, that he was really at 
home and on the look-out, I carefully marked with a visible stick 
or stone the exact spot opposite where his head would be when he 
returned after.I had gone. This I did in the case of six fish, 


every one of which I rose or caught the next day ; fish there are, 
however, not altogether dependent on the rise. 
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Thus the contest between man and fish is now 
no unequal one. The minutest of flies and the 
finest of tackle alone deceive the fish, and against 
these he has the strength and the cunning with 
which he has been endowed. 

And besides their natural strength, vigilance 
and artfulness, Dame Nature often throws over 
them a shield. There are weeds, there are 
floods, there are down-stream or cross-winds. 
There is the villainous ‘“drag”— unknown in 
the days of the wet fly—due to the stream and 
wind, which cause the dry fly to travel at a 
pace, or in a way, different to that of the natural 
insects with which it is competing, thus awaken- 
ing the suspicions of the trout. Great, how- 
ever, is the triumph if the difficulty is overcome, 
and the fly being successfully dropped on the 
limited circle in which alone it will deceive, is 
taken as it alights. An underhand cast for 
choice, and a somewhat slack line, enabling the 
fly to travel a perceptible distance before the 
action of the water on the line affects its motion, 
are the only means of dealing with the drag.* 

And these, and other natural protections, are 
just as well, else would the chalk-stream trout 
be as scarce as the Notornis, as extinct as the 


Dodo. 


* For detailed instructions how best to deal with and overcome 
the drag, see HALFORD, p. 84, and DEWAR, p. 52; and for “ drift- 
ing” the fly, see EDWARD GREY, p. 72. But practice and observa- 
tion are the only effective instructors in the matter. 
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These southern trout have, besides, their own 
peculiar baffling and aggravating ways. How 
deeply absorbed they often are in other things 
‘to the exclusion of any interest in a dry fly! 
There is the “tailing” fish, feeding on caddis, 
snail, or shrimp, breaking the surface, for all the 
world like a rise, with his tail instead of with his 
nose, or exposing his white side as he routs his 
head into a bunch of weeds to dislodge the 
crustacea. There is the “bulging” fish, showing 
now his fin, now his tail, now his head, who looks 
uncommonly like the real thing, and makes the 
water boil in a tantalising way as he darts hither 
and thither in pursuit of the larve and nymphe 
as they rise to the surface. Indeed, his very 
activity is his best distinguishing mark : a rising 
fish seldom moves far or ploughs up the water 
before him. There is the ‘‘smutting” fish, 
greedily taking down the tiniest of insects, and 
utterly oblivious of your finest cast and smallest 
fly ; which, indeed, as it floats side by side with 
the monstrously minute “curse,” appears a 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians. There is the 
“traveller,” usually a good fish, who, at intervals 
on the feed, moves up after every mouthful, and 
who, all of a sudden, unbeknown to you, drops 
down-stream, and is scared by the rod which 
was casting to where his last rise was seen. 
There is the “cruiser,” a resident in still waters, 
a more likely customer for the fly, but who, 
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being ever on the move, as likely as not never 
comes near it. 

But the most exasperating and the most 
mysterious of their tricks is that commonly 
called ‘‘taking short,” or, as Cotton describes 
it (so it is no new thing), the trout ‘‘only chew 
your fly and will not take it.” A Scotch gillie 
would say of a salmon under similar circum- 
stances, “They're na’ gripping it properly the 
day.” 

On some days, or rather during periods of 
some days, the fish, apparently rising freely at 
the fly, do not touch it at all; on other days they 
will take it boldly, and are seemingly hooked, 
but after a decided tug or even a good rush, 
the hook unfastens itself. A striking instance 
of this (one among many) occurred to me one 
day on the Kennet. The fish were rising 
moderately well all day, and up to four o'clock 
I had been very successful, partly with the may- 
fly, but chiefly with small flies. After four 
o'clock, though the trout were apparently rising 
as freely and, indeed, as it got later, more freely 
than before, I hardly succeeded in landing a fish ; 
yet I must have risen and touched a score or 
more. 

On another occasion, on the Itchen, fishing 
with olive and grey quill, I rose and touched 
twenty-one good trout during the short day rise ; 
and a little more consideration on the part of 
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the fish that day, and my reputation would have 
been made! However, I caught but five. Of 
the other sixteen some were merely turned 
over, but others were on for an appreciable 
time and ran out the line. In the case of 
four fish the fly was broken off in the act 
of striking—exasperation lent undue energy to 
the wrist. 

What, then, causes fish to “take short”? 
It must be due to some peculiarity in the light, 
or to some special atmospheric conditions. <A 
change in the latter often, as we know, tends 
to make the fish more wary and observant. 
Then, it may be, that as the fish nears the 
surface, and is on the point of seizing his prey, 
he suddenly perceives something abnormal and 
deceptive about the fly, which under other 
conditions of light was not so clearly seen. This 
consciousness, this sudden suspicion comes too 
late to prevent the rise, but just enables the fish 
to avoid touching the hook; or, by suddenly 
closing his gills instead of opening them, to eject 
the fly as it enters his mouth; or, by actually 
closing his mouth, to prevent its entrance. As 
confirmation of this last- mentioned theory, 
Mr. Halford has noticed (and I have observed 
the same) that when fish are taking short, the 
hook occasionally comes back with a tiny scale 
attached; the barb has come into contact with 
the outside instead of the inside of the mouth, 
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As a further contribution to the question, I may 
observe that certainly two out of the four fish 
mentioned above as lost in striking, and possibly 
the other two, began to feed again within a 
couple of minutes, a proof that though the fine 
gut was broken in the act of striking, the barb 
itself had not penetrated nor been left in the 
mouth; that is, the fly had never been really 
seized by the lips. 

But I have not exhausted the record of the 
soul-vexing habits of the trout. Even on days 
when the fish are rising freely, and always when 
they are rising badly, they knock off and have 
a siesta between 2.30 and 6.30. And then the 
evening fishing, to which one looks forward 
to retrieve the day or to add to its success, how 
often is it but vanity and vexation of spirit !—fish 
moving indeed, yet not rising ; rising indeed, yet 
declining the fly. 

Certainly the old hour of dining was more 
convenient to the fisherman than the late dinner 
of to-day. ‘‘ Remember,” says Halieus (Sir H. 
Davy) to his fellow-anglers, ‘“‘ Remember, the 
dinner hour is five; the dressing-bell rings at 
half-past four ; be punctual to this engagement, 
from which you will be free at seven’”—to go 
back to the river. But, nowadays, the evening 
rise has sometimes reluctantly but necessarily 
to be sacrificed on the altar of conventionality. 
Under such circumstances there is something 
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to be said for the irregularity of habit which 
enabled the Baker to 


“Frequently breakfast at five-o’clock tea, 
And dine on the following day.” 


I can make no definite suggestions for the 
better circumvention of the trout under any of the 
deplorable conditions above mentioned. Watch, 
wait, persevere, and haply you will overcome 
their vigilance and be rewarded. If, however, 
there be a decent and well-behaved fish about, 
go for him and leave the other alone. Deal 
with him on the old principle :—‘‘‘ How if a’ 
will not stand?’ ‘Why, then take no note of 
him, but let him go; and thank God you are rid 
of a knave.’” 

The Tailing fish you may get, but probably 
wont, with a large wet fly worked in a lively 
way down, or possibly up-stream. Either the 
fish will be gimletting his head into the weeds 
in such a fashion that he will see neither you nor 
your fly ; or he will see you before he sees your 
fly ; or, if he does not, he will anyway prefer his 
shrimps and his snails to your alder or sedge— 
for, of course, you will not fall so low as to tempt 
him with a poaching “ Alexandra.” 

The Bulging fish may, but probably won't, be 
induced to take a fly. If he will take anything, 
it will be the imitation of the fly on the water, 
or possibly a black gnat. The fish that is feed- 
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ing on the little “curse” may, but probably 
won't, be induced to take the entrée you offer 
him instead of the delicate dessert on which 
he is feeding, and of which you have not the 
receipt. But still there is always a chance of 
his changing his mind, while the bulger is very 
unlikely to leave off bulging. 

The Traveller and the Cruiser, being both as a 
rule on the look-out for food, may be possible 
customers if great care and circumspection is 
taken. In either case the fly on the water is 
the best to imitate. A traveller, if given time, 
may settle down ; but if he is, as he usually is, in 
shallow water, the chances are he will continue 
to move up and drop down for an indefinite time. 
If, then, you are able to see and to follow his 
movements, you should throw a yard or more 
above him in the direction in which he is mov- 
ing; while, with care, you may be able to counter- 
march him when he drops down the stream—and 
anyhow it is interesting manceuvring. 

Of the cruiser I have already spoken.* The 
best chance with him is to dry the fly most care- 
fully, and, on his rising, to cast instantly and 
exactly to the spot where he rose, or to leave the 
fly floating peel for as long as it will—the slightest 
check will cause a drag—on the chance of the 
fish coming across it and wanting it. But the 
fisherman to the cruising fish stands somewhat in 


* See Chapter v. 
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the relation of Mark Twain to the cow. When 
the cow was stationary, and he aimed at her, he 
always missed her; but when the cow began 
fooling around, and he began firing at something 
else, he immediately fetched her. 

As regards evening fishing, a small, well-dried 
fly is essential for the early rise, while a larger 
fly—a sedge for choice—and equally well dried, 
can be used for the later rise as dusk is com- 
ing on. 

For the pleasure of observation of bird life 
and fish life, carry a pair of field-glasses (Zeiss 
or Goerz for choice) with you. They will often 
come in useful. You can, with them, defi- 
nitely decide whether it was head or tail that 
broke the surface there; whether that fish was 
bulging or rising; whether that other was con- 
fining itself to “curses”; what fly this one was 
taking at intervals; and whether that fish, lying 
near the surface, is on the look-out for a fly, or 
merely passing the time—perhaps asleep. Fur- 
ther, when the fish are off the feed, you can 
devote an hour or two to watching the move- 
ments and noting the idiosyncrasies of the trout ; 
no small additional pleasure, and educating and 
amusing withal. You may often notice a large 
fish giving a sort of dissipated yawn, opening 
wide his big white mouth; while another will be 
munching his shrimps with zest, expanding and 
contracting his gills, and shaking his head as he 
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turns. the savoury morsel in his mouth, licking his 
lips in enjoyment. 

When thus watching the fish, or casting for 
a rising one, I often experience—do others, I 
wonder, share the same queer sensation ?—a sort 
of feeling of affinity with the particular fish.. I 
seem to make to it a mental invocation to have 
pity on me, and to immolate itself on the altar 
of friendship. ‘You old fellow lying there,” I 
murmur to myself, ‘‘come take my fly, and 
help me to enjoy my day, for old acquaintance’ 
sake.” 


Maxims, nostrums are all very well, persever- 
ance is an invaluable adjunct; but what if the 
trout will not rise? And truly they are capri- 
cious brutes. Why can’t they always rise freely 
and merrily, instead of too often indulging in 
their detestable tricks and habits? But 


“Tf they will they will, you may depend on’t, 
And if they won’t they won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 


And yet in spite of it all, perhaps in conse- 
quence of it all, fly fishing is a fascinating and 
absorbing sport. 


As Mr. Halford has well said: ‘‘ With the 
modern angler it may be taken as an axiom that 
his sport is not what is popularly called Zack, but 
varies directly as his judgment, and as a corollary 
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it may be added that, provided he is a keen and 
accurate observer, his judgment will vary directly 
as his experience, tempered by his capacity of 
execution.” To this, and including this, I would 
add, as an important factor in a good bag— 
perseverance. A moderate performer with the 
rod, if always on the alert, always on the look- 
out, will often, on his dry fly, pick up a grubber 
under the bank, a bulger here, a tailer there, a 
fish rising in some difficult or unexpected spot ; 
or by importunity may actually weary a reluctant 
fish into taking the fly. As I have somewhere 
seen it expressed, “If they ain’t risin’ make ’em 
rise; any feller can hook a risin’ fish, it takes a 
proper hangler to bring ’em uppards.” In every 
river, observation of the habits of the trout as 
such, and of the special trout in particular, and 
familiarity with the stream itself will, of course, 
stand the persevering fisherman in good stead. 
Perseverance is, however, a virtue that is of 
greater assistance on some rivers than it is on 
others. On the Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent and 
some other southern rivers, it counts for much. 
True it may not be so invaluable a quality on 
rivers like the Test, and the Itchen especially, 
where there is a special clear-cut portion of the 
day, and a portion only, set aside by Providence 
for the benefit of the dry-fly fisherman, to wit— 
the period called “the rise.” Except during that 
portion of the day, the fisherman might as well, 
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for all practical purposes, be casting his fly on 
a lawn as on the river; knowledge and applied 
skill during the limited time of the rise are here 
almost the sole elements of success. This severe 
limitation of the hours during which one can fish 
with the remotest chance of success, is a real 
drawback to the Itchen and the Test. 


And what about the weather? Moderately 
fine weather is essential to real enjoyment out 
shooting. On a wet day, be the game what it 
may, both the beaters and the birds are de- 
moralised, and, when shot, what damp, moist, 
unpleasant bodies the birds become! But, when 
salmon-fishing, one can positively revel in a storm 
of rain and wind, which may excite the jaded 
and failing appetites of the fish, and result in “a 
gran’ day.” Clad in waders and short, impene- 
trable agua scutum—blessings on the gods for 
such a gift !—the fisherman can bid defiance to the 
elements. Nay, he can remain dry and warm 
even during such a phenomenal downpour as that 
described by the Irishman, in which the drops of 
rain varied in size from a shilling to eighteen- 
pence. 

Wind and rain are all to the good when fly 
fishing with the wet fly. But the chalk-stream 
trout doesn’t at all like getting wet; and so, when 
fishing with a dry fly, I like my weather with the 
rain left out, and I hate a wind unless, as Walton 
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says, “it be not great, and blows up-stream.” 
How often, after persistent east or down-stream 
winds, one would desire to carry out, in respect 
of the river, the idea of the chilly man, who 
remarked “that if it be true that Providence 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, I wish they’d 
tether one at the end of my street”! A heavy 
up-stream gusty or cross-stream wind tells against 
accuracy of casting, and are better away. Some 
dry-fly fishermen enjoy, I know (in books), a 
blustering down-stream wind, and can (in print) 
throw as easily against it as with it. I know | 
cannot; I know that such a wind is bad for my 
temper, and largely destructive of my sport and 
pleasure. The ideal day for dry-fly fishing is a 
day fine, still, warm, and fleecy. Such a day is 
physically delightful. Such a day enables one 
the more easily to see, and the better to observe, 
one’s fly, the fish, and the whole performance, a 
distinct and additional pleasure in itself. On 
such a day, moreover, the fly usually hatches the 
best, and consequently the fish are more likely to 
rise. 

The poets of long ago who sung the praises of 
spring presumably hymned Nature as she was, 
and were not taking a poetic licence, shivering 
before a blazing fire, wrapped up in whatever in 
those days corresponded to Jaeger. But times 
have changed since then. To those of us who 
are not poets, it is evident, ever more and more, 
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year by year, decade by decade, that the early 
spring becomes colder, windier, and less attrac- 
tive, and the early autumn warmer, and more 
enchanting. Yet, while Nature has been boxing 
the compass in this way, she has not carried out 
the evolution thoroughly. The days are still 
very long in May and June, and very short in 
October and November. Yet we would gladly 
shorten the days in May and June if compensa- 
tion were given us by longer days in September 
and October. 


CHAPTER VII 
ELEMENTARY 


CCORDING to the Azdhotheca Prscatoria, 
over two thousand distinct works dealing 
with fishing, more or less, have been published. 
The Treatyse of Fysshinge with an Angle came 
out in 1496, Zhe Compleat Angler was pub- 
lished in 1653,* and in the hundred and sixty 
years interval, but four books were devoted to 
fishing exclusively; Dennys and Markham, in 
prose and verse, being the two classics. But 
Walton set the fashion, and was speedily followed 
by other authors, such as Venables, Nobbes, 
Chetham, and Nicholas Cox ; succeeded, in the 
next century, by Best, Brooks, Saunders, and 
many others. Such books as these were, for the 
most part, with no false modesty on the part of 
their authors, commended by them as works 
wherein everything necessary and proper to be 
known would be found digested in a delightful 
* With the exception of the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, no 


other book has passed through so many distinct editions. Over a 
hundred editions of The Compleat Angler have been published. 
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way, and wherein many rare secrets would be 
discovered. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonza came out in 
1828, and Scrope’s classic, Days and Nights of 
Salmon Fishing, followed in 1843. Both these 
authors combined a love and knowledge of the 
sport with considerable literary gifts, a combina- 
tion which makes their works delightful reading 
—though perhaps the merits of Sa/monza may 
have been somewhat overrated. 

Nowadays there is no lack of Treatises on 
Fishing. Fishing books covering the whole 
field, books dealing with special branches, Text- 
books, volumes in a ‘‘Series,” volumes of a 
“Library,” reprints, edited and prefaced—now 
so much the fashion—pour unceasingly from the 
press. Of making of fishing books there is, in- 
deed, no end; but, to me at least, much study is 
no weariness of the flesh. They recall the red- 
letter days, the delightful memories of the past ; 
and they make one certain that next year, next 
season, the real big fish, the record day, will 
assuredly arrive. 

And certainly no one need go A fon of the 
art of fly fishing. Books, illustrations, directions, 
diagrams abound, which will enable the beginner 
perfectly to equip himself; and, when equipped, 
to cast, to rise, hook, play, and land his fish— 
from his armchair. 

In some ways valuable hints and suggestions 
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may, no doubt, be acquired from fishing and from 
shooting books, and I, for one, do not scruple 
to write them down and to keep them handy. 
But it is one thing to imbibe instructions, and 
solemnly to vow that they shall be faithfully kept, 
and quite another always to carry them out. 
Grouse-driving, for instance: ‘‘ keep still,” ‘“‘ keep 
cool,” “take them coming,” “pick your bird,” 
“stick to your bird’”—admirable maxims. But 
memory is a slate, and excitement acts as a 
sponge. The dear little black bullet heads 
appear, the pack flashes like lightning over and 
around. The hour of trial has come, and where 
are the resolutions? So, too, salmon fishing. 
How often have you said to yourself, ‘‘Give 
him time, give him time,” and yet—especially if 
it be the first fish of the season—how often, alas 
is the fly plucked away all too soon when the fish 
comes with a dash and a boil? 


‘‘ The better course I see and know, 
The worser is the one I go.” 


How, then, is one to learn to cast a line straight 
as a die and as light as thistledown? However 
useful printed directions may be to those who 
have already learnt, in helping them to correct 
their methods, or to acquire fancy casts, I doubt, 
myself, whether anyone ever could learn to cast 
properly by any study of books. The ‘‘ domestic 
and stay-at-home” habits of the line and fly can 
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best be overcome by the combination of a rod, a 
river, and a patient friend. 

The primary essentials of light and accurate 
casting in dry-fly fishing, are delicacy of touch, 
niceness of calculation, the avoidance of all force 
(except against a wind), the use alone of the 
wrist and forearm. 

The suggestion is sometimes made, that the 
novice should attempt to learn how to throw a 
fly by practising casting on a lawn, a book of 
instructions by his side. Possibly he might 
thereby learn to flog the water, or to throw a 
long line. But with the warning splash elimin- 
ated, the rod will be used as a weaver’s beam, 
rather than as a sensitive auxiliary. 

Let the beginner study his text-book, and 
then go to the river. First he should practise 
in the open, where neither trees nor weeds nor 
reeds obstruct, and where the faults committed 
by line and fly can be clearly seen. Then he 
can attempt the more difficult places, and the 
underhand and more complicated casts. Subse- 
quently, with perseverance, he will have so 
mastered his rod that he will be able to throw 
his line in spite of natural obstructions, be able 
to cast where he wishes and avoid what he will; 
be able to send the fly round corners, over 
weeds and reeds and drooping grass heads, under 
boughs and banks. Finally, greatest triumph of 
all, he will be able to cast the line fairly straight 
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in the teeth of a stiff wind, or to direct it 
accurately over the fish rising under the near 
bank, in spite of a horrible heavy side wind—for 
a heavy wind behind or across is often almost 
worse than one down-stream. 

To deal with a strong wind a short length 
of gut and a heavier line is essential, and the 
underhand cast is the most effective. When 
casting against the wind it is often easier to 
manage a long line rather than a short one. 
In many positions it is often a great advantage 
to be able to cast with the left hand, though 
the left hand is a clumsy instrument compared 
to the right. The left-hand cast can be much 
assisted by holding the spike of the rod lightly 
with the right hand. 

In fishing, as in shooting and in everything 
else, there is ‘‘form.” One man casts gracefully, 
easily, dexterously; another, though perhaps 
equally good at taking fish, casts clumsily 
and awkwardly. In fishing, as in shooting, 
some days one is fit and in the mood, and 
therefore casts better, straighter, more lightly 
than others. Dexterity applies apparently also 
to other branches of the art. For instance, a 
gillie thus summed up the merits of two “rods,” 
who had just preceded me on a visit. ‘‘ M—— 
is a gran’ wader, but a mighty puir fisherman ; 
and N——, oh, he’s a guid fisherman, but very 
much of a puir creature as a wader.” 
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There are, in dry-fly fishing, certain elementary 
rules, easy to remember, and not difficult to carry 
out: Keep yourself and your rod out of view; 
“the sight of any shadow,” as Walton says, 
“amazes the fish”; he knows an heron from an 
hawk, a man from a cow... Remember that the 
first cast, after crawling into position, is all- 
important ; wait for a good opportunity, as regards 
wind, sun, and fish, rather than impatiently take a 
bad one. Keep always in mind the fact that 
your artificial fly is competing with the real article. 
Don’t hurry your casts; pause often. Keep your 
eye on the fly; always expect a rise at each 
cast, or assuredly the fish will rise when your 
attention is: distracted—and be missed. Stick 
to a particular fish, unless, indeed, they are else- 
where well on the feed. Go rather for the fish 
rising at the side or under the bank than for the 
one rising in mid-stream. If the fish will not 
take the fly at one angle, try him at another. 
Never throw a long line where a short line will 
suffice; limit the length of the casting line. 
“Strike” or not, as nature teaches you; what | 
do myself I do not exactly know, except that if, 
through inattention, I do nothing the fish is not 
hooked. Use eyed hooks, of course. Limit your 
flies as much as you can; the standard patterns 
will serve, the others will only confuse.. Never 
hesitate, through laziness, to change your sodden 
and fatigued-looking fly for a fresh and dry one; _ 
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the latter may seduce a trout, the former would 
not beguile a chub. Do not be hard on the 
hooked fish, keep an even strain; let him have 
line freely when he wants it, but recover a little 
more from him after each rush. Finally, take 
your cruse of oil, and your opera-glasses; keep 
your eyes open, and your intelligence on the 
alert. 

Some of these hints require a little develop- 
ment; though I should be sorry to lay myself 
open to the candid criticism of the impatient 
child, ‘‘Oh, do go on, explanation only makes it 
so confusing.” 

To keep out of sight is a self-evident proposi- 
tion. There is no humiliation in kneeling before 
a trout, or even in actually crawling into his 
presence. Keep the rod down and behind you | 
as you walk up the river or crouch into position. 
Even clothes are matters of importance. 


“And let your garments Russet be or gray, 
Of coloure darke, and hardest to descry : 
That with the Raine or weather will away, 
And least offend the fearefull Fishes eye.” 


‘To fish fine and far off is,” said Cotton, ‘‘ the 
first principal rule for Trout Angling.” ‘‘ Fine,” 
yes always; and to fish “far off” was excellent 
advice for the angling Cotton had in mind—down- 
stream wet-fly fishing. But, as regards dry-fly 
fishing, the exact opposite is nearer the truth. 
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For there is no necessity, but rather the reverse, 
to use a longer line for a particular cast than 
just suffices to enable you, while keeping out of 
sight, to reach the fish. A long cast may be 
magnificent, but, nine times out of ten, it is 
not business. At the same time it is useful to 
be able, when necessary, to throw a long line, in 
order to reach a distant fish under the opposite 
bank; for is it not always the last inch, and 
usually the last inch just beyond one’s capa- 
bilities, that will obviously raise that aggravating 
fish ? 

The usual casting line of the standard length 
of three yards, essential for fishing down-stream 
with a wet fly, is, in my opinion, too long for 
ordinary use. As no trout caught with the dry 
fly ever sees more than a short length of the 
gut, the extra foot or two is quite superfluous. 
To the beginner, certainly, such an extreme 
length of gut much handicaps the straightness 
and correctness of his cast, and he will be well 
advised to reduce the length to six or seven 
feet, keeping the proportionate taper as before. 

Avoid a direct up-stream cast if you can, the 
fish sees too much of the gut. If you make a 
bad cast, do not impatiently retrieve it, but leave 
it to float out its life until the fly is well below the 
fish, or you may scare him. 

With heavy fish the strength of the cast is 
always a great difficulty. On a clear chalk 
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stream in bright weather, the very finest gut is 
necessary, and that can least hold the fish. 
What a benefactor he would be who could pro- 
duce a gut of the fineness of “drawn,” and of 
the strength of the “natural” gut! 

There is an old saying that ‘“‘ he who keeps his 
fly on the water the longest, kills most fish.” An 
aphorism true enough when you are flogging the 
river with a wet fly, but the exact converse of the 
truth when you are fishing with a dry fly. With 
the latter you are—to use an Irishism—really 
fishing and catching fish quite as effectually when 
your fly is off the water as when it is oz the 
water. Thus, when you get to the river, it would 
be perfectly idle to cast immediately or at large; 
a rising fish, or a fish lying close to the top of the 
water, must first be found. Found, he must be 
carefully approached; approached, his position 
must be studied, obstructions noted, the wind 
observed. Time should be given him to rise 
again; or it may be advisable to wait for a puff 
of wind or a passing cloud. At last the fly is 
presented to the fish; if he declines the fly once 
or twice, it is well to pause until he rises again, 
and not to go on throwing over him with a quick 
succession of casts. If he then comes for it, or 
looks at it and refuses, the fly may well be 
changed for a smaller one of the same pattern, or 
to another pattern. And as long as he continues 


to rise, and is not rendered suspicious, a quarter 
M 
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or half an hour, or more, may easily and profit- 
ably be spent over him—unless elsewhere the rise 
be fast and furious—yet during that period the 
fly may not be cast more than a couple of score 
of times. Indeed, one of the things that makes 
dry-fly fishing so attractive is, that you are always 
matching yourself against a particular fish. 


To strike or not to strike, that is the question. 
What does one do? As regards salmon, the fish, 
in most cases, when it takes under water, as it 
usually does, hooks itself; when the rise is a 
visible one, there is a distinct and necessary 
chucking motion of the rod, which should, how- 
ever, not take place until after the fish is felt, 
But in regard to the trout, the action is always 
so faint that it does not deserve the name of 
‘striking ’—indeed, the term is altogether mis- 
leading. 

The action, whatever it is, differs when a trout 
rises at a dry fly, or when it takes a wet fly. 
In the latter case, the fish is not lying very near 
the surface, the wet fly is in perpetual motion 
appearing and disappearing, and the fish darts up 
at the fly with a rush, and darts down again 
with it. The line is probably fairly taut, and 
therefore the ‘‘striking”’ in this case is not more, 
as a rule, than a tightening of the line when the 
pluck is felt; and the fish at the moment having 
his head pointing downwards, the barb is driven 
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home. But the dry-fly trout is lying watchful 
close to the surface, and, if he be a fish of any 
size, he will rise in a slow and deliberate way, 
for he hates trouble and will take as little exercise 
as possible. He either advances an inch or two 
towards the fly and sucks it down, or drops down 
a short distance and takes it sideways. Unless, 
therefore, the fly be taken at the extreme length 
of a straight cast, the line is necessarily slack, 
and it is essential that it should be tautened, and 
this recovery of the line, which is done by a 
turn of the wrist, puts a sudden pressure on the 
barb and drives it home. 

Mr. Halford lays it down as a golden rule that 
you should strike from the reel, and not keep the 
finger on the line.* Personally, I always keep 
my finger on the line, and regulate the pressure 
of the strike by that, and not by the reel; but 
then, unlike Mr. Halford, I don’t throw a par- 
ticularly straight line, and I think the additional 
assistance given by the finger in tautening the 
line is necessary in my case. On the other 
hand, I have to admit that I fail to retrieve a 
proper proportion of my rises. I either miss the 
fish altogether, or simply turn him over; or 
often, from over-keenness or clumsiness, do too 
much, and the fly is snapped off in the act of 
“striking.” 

* Dry Fly Fishing, p. 219. 
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Playing a fish, whether it be a salmon in rough 
water, or a trout on a minute fly and drawn gut, 
is an art in itself, and can only be learnt by ex- 
perience. The fish must be humoured, as well 
as controlled—often, while ruling, never show 
you rule—and delicacy of touch, niceness of 
calculation, and rapidity of decision are important 
factors in success. 

The one certain rule in playing a trout, and 
also for the most part when playing a salmon, is 
never to allow the point of the rod to be pulled 
down beyond an angle of some forty-five degrees 
to the water, or there will be an undue strain on 
the hook; and never (until the fish is just about 
to be landed) to raise the rod straighter than at an 
angle of some sixty degrees to the water, or 
there will be an undue strain on the rod. 
Steady pressure must be kept on the fish the 
whole time, except he jumps, when for a second 
the rod point must be lowered. 

Unless there be some dangerous spot below— 
a weir, an unnegotiable tree, etc.—the trout should 
be brought down-stream the whole time, and the 
fisherman should be always slightly below him if 
possible. The fish often gets demoralised and 
exhausted if hurried down-stream. Never mind 
about disturbing the water; the fish you are 
going subsequently to catch are above, not below. 
When level with or below the fish, you can safely 
put on a considerable pressure; while if you are 
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above the fish and want to get him up-stream, 
but little pressure can safely be put on; the full 
weight of the fish aided by the stream will be on 
the barb, and the hold will be loosened by the 
opening of the mouth and the shaking of the 
head. 

If the fish gets into a weed, and hangs on— 
and I can certainly, by personal observation, 
confirm Sir Edward Grey’s theory that a hooked 
fish will often seize a weed in its mouth, and 
cling to it—a steady direct pressure from below 
will generally loosen the hold. But if the fish 
be regularly entangled in a thick bunch of weeds, 
and the water is too deep for wading, the only 
chance of rescue is to hand-line him, and the 
probabilities are that in the end the hook will 
come back without the fish. 

The only safe way to land a fish is to float 
it over the net, and then slowly to lift the net. 
To attempt to catch the fish in the net, or 
quickly to raise it, is to court disaster. The 
usual way of landing a fish is to hold the rod 
in the left hand and to manipulate the landing 
net with the right.* 

* This, I should say, is the usual method. Sir Edward Grey 
in his Fly Fishing, argues for holding the rod in the right, the 
more efficient hand, and the landing net in the left hand, on 
the ground that “the management of the fish with the rod is more 
difficult and delicate even at the last moment than the act of 
netting.” But it seems to me that the operation of paying out 


and reeling in, and the handling of the net, are more delicate 
manipulations than the work of simply managing the rod and 
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Before the invention of the reel, when it was 
a case of pull devil pull baker, the line was often 
some three times the length of the rod, and 
therefore, as Cotton said, “everyone who can 
afford to angle for pleasure has somebody to 
land his fish for him.” The fisherman backed 
away from the stream until the attendant could 
reach the fish, or himself pulled in the line with 
his hand, a risky operation. Either proceeding 
is now fortunately unnecessary; and if you 
wish to enjoy the sport to the full, land your 
own fish. 2 

‘“‘Whanne ye purpoos to goo on your dis- 
portes on fyshing,” advises Dame Berners, “ ye 
woll no have gretely many personnes wyth you, 
whiche myghte lette you of your game.” The 
biggest trout I ever hooked was, as a boy, on 
the Mimram. I played him for some time in 
wild excitement, my heart in my mouth. For 
my sins the keeper was with me, and, making 
a dash at the trout with the net, knocked the 
fly out of its mouth. Oh, the despair of it! 
I reckon that it was at least a five-pounder, 
which it might easily have been in that noble 
stream and on the beat in question. I registered 
a vow that never again would I let anyone land 
a big trout for me. And I know that, as regards 
salmon, if only I had more fishing to justify, and 


keeping it at the proper angle, and should therefore be entrusted 
to the right hand. 
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more pluck in taking greater risks, I would 
always gaff my own fish. What a satisfaction 
it is if, by good fortune, the gillie has been called 
away, and the fish is risen and hooked, played 
and gaffed, in his absence! And what a ghastly 
thing it is to see your gaffer poking, scratching, 
and frightening the fish, though I admit it is 
pretty to see a skilful gillie successfully take 
a difficult chance. 

That any fisherman—any real fisherman— 
should give up his rod to his attendant after 
the salmon or trout has been hooked, and declare 
that the subsequent proceedings interest him no 
more, I simply do not believe, though I have heard 
and read of such doings. To- me, at least, the 
excitement of playing a big trout on a light 
rod and a small fly, or of holding a salmon 
bulking large on the fine cast, is a fearful 
pleasure, and I would not hand over my rod to 
-anyone in the world, except with the object of 
giving him or her equal or greater satisfaction. 


Wading and water meadows necessitate 
waders. “If your Constitution,” wrote Chetham, 
in 1681, in his admirable Angler's Vade Mecum, 
“would endure to let you wade to the Calf of 
the Leg, or Knee, into the tail of a shallow of 
a clear Stream, and so keep off the Bank, you 
may almost take what Trouts, Graylings, or 
Salmon Smelts (if the River be but plentifully 
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stored) you can desire.” Waders, no doubt, are 
ugly, hot, uncomfortable things, but they are 
better than chills and rheumatism, and few would 
be found to agree with Scrope, who professed 
great contempt for waders when first introduced, 
accounting ‘‘ Macintosh’s invention to be wholly 
uncalled for, accounting, as I do, an unpardonable 
intrusion to place a solution of India-rubber 
between the human body and a refreshing 
element. It is like taking a shower-bath under 
the shelter of an umbrella.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


FLIES 


" HERE ben xij manere of ympedymentes,” 

says the Dame, ‘‘ whyche cause a man to 
take no fysshe. wt out other comyn causes whyche 
maye casuelly happe. The fyrst is yf your 
harnays be not mete nor fetly made.” 

Fortunately it is no longer necessary that “ yf 
ye woll be craftye in anglynge: ye must fyrste 
lerne to make your harnays.” No need to cut 
our rods, to grind our hooks, to make our own 
tackle, or to tie our own flies. It may be true 
that, as Best says, “if the Angler is not able to 
make his own Flies, he will never be a good 
Fly-fisher, nor experience that pleasure, which 
he will receive by taking Fish with one of 
his own making.” But sure, I am, that such a 
pleasure would not be mine, for my self-tied flies 
might astonish, but they would not deceive. Have 
we not, moreover, half a dozen or more supremely 
excellent handicraftsmen, to name whom would 
be superfluous, who build us rods and make us 


reels that almost cast the line and play the fish 
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by themselves ; and who tie us flies so dainty and 
true to life that they seem irresistible ? 
Even more than in Gay’s time, 


‘So just the colours shine through ev’ry part, 
That Nature seems to live again in art.” 


“The cheapness of the recreation abates not 
its pleasure, but with rational persons heightens 
it,” wrote Venables in 1662, before these things 
were. But the attractions and temptations of 
a modern fishing-tackle shop are irresistible, and 
the pocket suffers accordingly. Indeed, from 
this point of view, the motto engraved over the 
shop-front may well be, ‘All hope abandon ye 
who enter here.” Yet, as regards the river itself, 
Hawker’s dictum is ever true, that ‘‘ while the 
cockney fisherman takes a great many things, and 
kills a few fish, the old angler takes a few things 
and kills a great many fish.” 

In regard to the selection of tackle for dry- 
fly fishing, I have nothing to add to the in- 
formation and suggestions so clearly and ex- 
haustively given elsewhere—are they not all 
written in the Books of the Chronicles of the 
Dry Fly ?* 

One’s rod is more of a friend than one’s gun, 
for it plays a more active part, and takes a greater 
interest in the proceedings. If your finances will 


* Dry Fly Fishing, by F. M. HALFORD; Lhe Book of the Dry 
Fly, by G. A. S. DEwaR; Fly Fishing, by Sir E. GREY, etc. 
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allow, buy a ten-foot or a ten-foot-six split cane 
rod, fairly stiff. Ifa cheaper rod is necessary, let 
it be of ‘“‘whole cane.” In either case let the 
rings be upright and curved, and the joints 
fastened with some patent fastener. Let the reel 
be of dulled aluminum, or ebonite, and of a larger 
diameter than the ordinary reel. Let the landing 
net be very light, and folding back with a catch ; 
let the handle be very short, and the whole so 
attached to the strap, that it detaches without any 
fumbling. Let the casts be tapered, and let the 
gut be carefully selected, and ever fresh and fresh. 
The best fly boxes, I think, are those with com- 
partments, each compartment with a transparent 
lid. 

This brings us to the fly.* The trout, of 
course, comes for the fly, solely under the im- 
pression that it is a savoury morsel, the food that 
his soul loveth. That this was so, and that the 


* We often, nowadays, anoint the fly with oil. In old days 
there was a well-known ointment which “would not only a/lure 
but even comfel the fish to bite,” and in case anyone may like to 
try it on his fly instead of paraffin, I will quote the receipt. “Take 
of Man’s Fat, Cat’s Fat, Heron’s Fat, and of the best Assafoetida, 
of each two Drams, Mummy finely powdred two Drams, Cummin- 
seed finely powdred two Scruples, and of Camphor, Galbanum, and 
Venice Turpentine, of each one Dram, Civet grains two; make, ac- 
cording to Art, all into indifferent thin Oyntment, with the Chymical 
Oyls of Lavender Annise and Cammomil, of each an equal quantity ; 
and keep the same in a narrow-mouthed and well-glazed Gally 
pot. This ointment prodigiously causes fish to bite, if in the hands 
of an artist.” “The Man’s Fat,” adds the author, “ you may get of 
the London Chyrugeons.”— 7he Angler's Vade Mecum, by CHETHAM, 
1681, p. 72. 
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art of fly fishing consisted in matching your fly to 
the insect in the water, that 


“‘ Nature best followed, best secures the sport,” 


was appreciated from early days. ‘‘ Now though 
you may, and indeed ought to have great Variety 
in Artificial Flies ready made, yet the best way 
to try what will best please the Trout, is, when 
you come to the River, to look narrowly upon the 
Water, or to beat a Bush that hangs over the 
River, and then match your Artificial Fly in 
Colour to the living Fly, which you will find upon 
the Water.’* 

Walton gave twelve “kinds of artificial flies 
to angle with upon the top of the water,” as 
communicated to him by “an ingenious brother 
of the angle, an honest man and a most excellent 
fly fisher.” This number Cotton increased con- 
siderably, and writer after writer added to the 
list until, some fifty years ago, there were nearly 
a hundred patterns in vogue. ‘“ Ephemera,” 
1847, for instance, gave a detailed list of ninety- 
two essential flies, and even Francis Francis, in 
his standard Book on Angling, 1870, described 
no less than fifty to sixty flies. Such flies were, 
however, mostly intended for wet-fly fishing, where 
often two or even three different flies were used 
on the same cast. i 

But, of late years, while the patterns of salmon 


* The Gentleman Angler, 1736. 


1817. DRESSING A FLY. 


AFTER SAMUEL HOWITT. p- 92. 
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flies are ever changing and increasing, the tend- 
ency, especially in the case of dry-fly fishing, 
has been to reduce the number of trout flies, and 
to confine them to a few standard patterns, which 
experience has shown to be the most killing. 
Thus Mr. Halford, in his Dry Fly Fishing, 1889, 
limits the number to twenty, which Mr. Dewar, 
in his Book of the Dry Fly, 1897, further re- 
duced to eleven, including mayfly and _ spent- 
enat. Lord Granby, in his book on The Trout, 
gives a “general utility” list of twelve flies, ex- 
clusive of the mayfly. Sir Edward Grey relies 
mainly, so he tells us in his /Zy Fishing, 1899, on 
four flies (exclusive of mayfly), namely, the olive 
quill, the iron blue, the red quill, and the black 
spider. To these I would personally add the 
grey quill, the hare’s-ear, the wickham, the silver 
sedge, and (in Hertfordshire) the alder. 

As each variety of the natural fly waxes and 
wanes, some variation of the artificial is no 
doubt essential— 


‘In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 
Which in the next the fickle trout disdains.” 


But the experience of most dry-fly fishermen is, 
probably, that the necessary variations are small, 
that day after day but one description of fly 
alone has been used; and that, during the whole 
season, not more than half a dozen different flies 
have been tried. A large assortment of flies 
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only tends to bewilder at the critical moment. 
A fisherman, like a political Party, should con- 
centrate on a few items in his programme, and 
should not dissipate force in competitive selec- 
tion, nor lose time in vacillating between one 
item and another. 

If it is not necessary to have a large assort- 
ment, it is essential to have at least three different 
sizes of each selected fly. On some rivers, an 
alder, a sedge, or a caperer, tied on a No. 1 
hook, is not too large; on others, no self-respect- 
ing fish will look at a fly tied on a hook larger 
than an o, and he prefers an oo, or even (for he 
knows he will then break away) an ooo. These 
three last sizes are necessary according to the 
day and the season; the brighter the day and 
the later the season, the more minute the fly. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell contends, as we know, 
that the colour-sense in fish is not very acute, and 
that, while they can distinguish between shades of 
colour, they are incapable of distinguishing, or at 
all events do not distinguish, between the colours 
themselves. This may be so, but I do not feel 
that the experiments yet made are at all con- 
clusive. The trout, in the mayfly season, were 
offered mayflies, red and blue, instead of the 
regulation grey—and they took them. But this 
is hardly a test. And, as regards the particular 
trout on which Sir Herbert made one of the two 
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experiments, as described by him,* it so hap- 
pened that I was myself fishing the very same 
water the very next day. The fish were, for the 
time being, simply silly, and had lost all dis- 
crimination; so much so that I got fifty fish of 
over one pound each, besides many smaller ones, 
and this without knowing the water. The experi- 
ment, to be worth anything, must, I think, be 
made, not with the mayfly, but with gaudy quills 
and brilliant duns, cast over shy and cautiously 
rising trout. Until then I prefer to think that 
the trout desire that the flies I offer them should 
be exact imitations of nature, in colour as well as 
in size and shape. 

Still, 1 do not contest the proposition that too 
much importance, especially in regard to salmon 
flies, is attached to apparent colour as against 
size and shape, though neither of these latter 
conditions are now neglected either by, the tier 
of trout flies or by the fisherman. The colour 
of a fly is, of necessity, changed by its contact 
with the water, and, no doubt, in any case 
appears somewhat different to the eye of the 
human being, to that which it does to the “lid- 
less, browless eye” of the fish—even though, like 
the enthusiast, he tries to turn himself into 
a trout, by gazing up at the flies drawn over 
the surface of the water of his bath. 


* See Field, June 19th, 1897, and Salmon and Sea Trout, 


 p. 129, 
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As regards mayflies, the patterns are infinite, 
and many of them simply grotesque. In my 
opinion most of the patterns are still far too 
large, though, of late years, the standard size has 
considerably diminished. ‘The small mayfly is 
- easier and neater to cast, and dries quicker. It 
is more sporting to play and land a trout on a 
small hook, than to haul him out on a meat hook. 
Then the fish is actually less likely to be hooked 
by the overgrown full-feathered fly; for often, 
when rising, his attempt to seize it only results in 
his knocking the feathers and hackle with his 
nose, and driving away the hook. And, finally, 
the fish like the little flies the best. Dark may- 
flies are, I think, more killing than light flies ; 
and, personally, I prefer as a rule hackle flies to 
winged flies ; if properly tied, they float very well, 
and do not necessarily require to be changed after 
each fish, a great saving of time in a brisk rise. 

To fish with the dry mayfly requires neither 
the art nor the skill nor the knowledge necessary 
for fishing with a tiny dry fly, and the chances in 
favour of the fish are greatly reduced; while the 
trout at mayfly time often gives way to the vice 
of gluttony and becomes reckless. All the same, 
the trout are much more aware of the difference 
between a natural and an artificial mayfly than 
they used to be. And, anyhow, knowledge will 
tell; and if the wind be heavy, or the fish shy 
and rising badly, considerable skill is required to 
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bring them to book; and with fly short and fish 
sulky, a blank day may easily ensue. And 
though, fish for fish, there is a greater satis- 
faction in rising, hooking, and landing a fish on 
a tiny fly than on a large one, mayfly fishing is 
splendid sport. 

The mayfly time is a mad time for a short 
time, and after that the reckoning. And where 
the mayfly comes up in abundance, the fish so 
over-gorge themselves, that for weeks they suffer 
from congested livers and turn away in loathing 
even from the delicacy of a dry fly. The best 
river or reach of all is therefore that in which the 
mayfly does not appear, and where the trout con- 
sequently go on rising freely through June and 
July. 

The number of mayfly that a fish will consume 
is quite incredible. For example, Mr. Holland- 
Hibbert, a few years ago, caught a trout of 
24 lbs. on a mayfly. It could only have been 
feeding for four hours at most, as the fly did not 
come on till four o’clock and the fish was caught 
at eight, yet in his stomach were no less than 
960 mayflies, the contents weighing 25 ozs. No 
wonder, then, that the trout so rapidly puts 
on flesh at this time of feast and feeding ; 
indeed, I have seen the Kennet trout, who 
largely depend on the fly for their fat, swelling 
visibly before my very eyes, each day appreciably 


adding to their condition and weight. 
O 
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‘And it is not only at mayfly time that the 
trout, through greediness, partly lose their 
cunning and their shyness, and throw to the 
winds their protective habits. At other times 
and on other days, as all fishermen have ex- 
perienced, the fish will also occasionally lose 
their heads and their caution. An instance 
will suffice. I caught one evening, late in 
September, after shooting all day, no less than 
nineteen trout in the course of an hour, almost 
without moving a yard, in a small piece of water 
in which casual casting would usually produce 
but two or three fish. On another occasion, an 
aldermanic trout of 24 lbs. took my fly after he 
had gulped down seventy-nine minnows, some 
dripping from his mouth into the net, others 
partially or almost wholly digested, but distinct 
and distinguishable at the autopsy. 

All fishermen suffer, as we know, from the vice 
of exaggeration, but the seventy-nine minnows 
are a fact. Did not one of us, youthful as we 
were then, straightway write a letter to the 
Field, in which—his style being yet unformed— 
he ended up his remarkable narrative with the 
observation that all this “only shows what a 
wonderful creature the mzunow is”! 

Other fishermen are not always so accurate, and 
one definite case of the wonderful growth of a 
fish after death I have in my mind. The fish in 
question was a three-pounder and was caught on 
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m@uerertiordshire river. In the “Life” of the 
statesman who caught it, place, date, and all being 
given, it appears as a ten-pounder, the size being 
further authenticated by the statement of the 
Author of the Life, that the fisherman con- 
cerned was ‘“‘a remarkably good judge of the 
weight and condition of a fish”! 


CHAPTER IX 
ODDS AND ENDS 


T is not only Trout that come to hand when 
one is fly fishing. Swallows occasionally 
take the fly as the cast stretches itself out behind, 
paying one the compliment of mistaking the 
artificial fly for the natural insect. Then some- 
times, but very rarely, they will actually pick 
the fly off the water and carry it a few yards. 
Very often, too, they knock against the rod, 
especially when intent on the mayfly. Again, 
when a rat is swimming perkily across the stream, 
cocksure that you cannot reach him with your 
waving rod, it is amusing to try, by casting over 
him, to hook the fly into his fur. It is not an 
easy operation, but it can be done; and the dis- 
illusioned rat is easily brought to shore, lustily 
swearing. If it be a land rat, kill it; if itbea 
water rat, let it go. 
Sometimes a jack rises to the fly ; and not bad 
fun they give on a single-handed rod. The 
largest I ever caught in this way was a five- 


pounder ; while an eight-pounder, hooked in the 
109 
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back fin with a tiny fly, once played a friend of 
mine for two hours by the clock. 

I have a tender regard for the jack (except in 
a trout stream), and look upon him as a very 
sporting fish. He is, no doubt, not so powerful 
nor athletic as the salmon or the trout—he has too 
many superfluous bones, and grows his dorsal fin 
too far back. But he seldom has a chance of 
showing the stuff of which he is made. Even 
against the combined forces of a stiff rod, a strong 
line, a gimp cast, and a couple of triangles pressing 
his mouth open, he shows both pluck and re- 
source. The abuse showered on his head for his 
ferocity and voracity is overdone. True, he is 
not a vegetarian, but no more is a trout; and his 
intellisent and speaking countenance is overcast 
with a melancholy tinge of expression, as though 
he truly regretted the mode of life forced upon 
him by his digestive system. 

When fresh out of the water, and in good 
condition, the pike is a very beautiful fish. ‘‘He 
is (as the old writer expresses it) very Gallant in 
his Apparell; and seems to affect to go rather 
in Silver than Gold. Wherein he Spares for no 
cost ; for his Habit is all layed with silver-plate 
downe to the foot in scollop wise.” He is one of 
the most capricious of feeders. When on the 
feed, he comes for the bait with such voracious 
humour and ravenous hunger that it is always 
a surprise, when, not being in the mood, he 
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refuses the best spun lure or the most attractive 
live bait. His swallowing capacity is very great. 
I once had, in an aquarium, two tiny pike, only a 
month or two old, and some three to four inches 
long, with not a hair’s-breadth of difference in 
size between them. One fine morning there was 
only one little fish, puffed up with pride, and 
swollen to a prodigious size—he had swallowed 
his brother Jack. 

I have not had any very big days at pike, nor 
caught any very large fish. On my best day—it 
was in East Lothian—I ran twenty fish and 
landed thirteen, the three largest being 14 lbs., 
12 lbs., and 10 lbs., respectively. 

I have never fished for a pike with a frog, nor 
seen one taken by it, but I once saw a trout 
eating a frog. When a boy I was on a visit to 
M. Guizot, then an old man, at Val Richer, in 
Normandy. In a bit of still water I saw a large 
trout, of some two pounds, lying near the top of 
the water with a huge frog in its mouth, half 
swallowed, half protruding. The trout was treat- 
ing the frog as though he loved him, and little by 
little the frog disappeared, and the trout swam 
away to hide and digest. 

The ordinary southern brown trout, I must 
confess, are seldom worth the eating. Some well- 
conditioned Test or Itchen trout are good enough; 
but most of these large trout, while beautifully 
pink and firm, are but Dead Sea fruit, Still they 
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are better than the coarse fish which used to be 
fashionable. Proud was the host, 


“When the rech Pike, to entertain his Guests, 
Smoked on the board, and deck’d a royal Feast.” 


And when roasted and stuffed, very excellent—is 
the stuffing. Chub, as we know from our Walton, 
were at one time eaten, and even enjoyed. The 
Carp also—though it has fallen from its pride of 
place—was not only looked upon as ‘‘a Subtil 
Fish, in the taking of which lies the main skill of 
the Angler,” but was for long a royal and popular 
dish. ‘The Carp,” wrote Saunders in 1723, 
“is a noble Fish, whether we regard the Beauty 
of his Figure, or the Excellency of his Flesh; as 
the Salmon is call’d the King of River Fish, so 
the Carp is call’'d the Queen of the Fish Pond.” 
The niggardly George the First once complained 
—and on this occasion with some reason—that 
while on one day he was told that St. James's 
Park was zs Park, yet that ‘the next day Lord 
Chetwynd, the ranger of the Park, sent me a 
brace of carp out of my water, and I was told | 
must give five guineas to Mr. Chetwynd’s man for 
bringing my own carp out of my own canal in my 
own park.” 


I have been told of a bull fight in Madrid 
which was advertised ‘For the benefit of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
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and I hope I shall not be thought equally incon- 
sistent in advocating kindness to animals and 
protection of birds while indulging in fly fishing. 

Is there, indeed, cruelty in the sport of fish- 
ing? Shooting has its dark side; and I fear 
that fishing, taken as a whole, is not free from 
blame. But my withers are unwrung. The 
fly-fishing duffer incommodes no one of God's . 
creatures. The successful fisherman at once pain- 
lessly kills the fish as he lands it; or, tenderly 
extracting the barb, gently supports him in the 
stream, until, his breath recovered, his nausea 
gone, he sails gallantly away. And between 
whiles? The tiniest of hooks is affixed with the 
slightest of penetration to the least sensitive part 
of the body. The fish is frightened, doubtless, 
deadly frightened at the end; but it can scarcely 
suffer pain in the ordinary sense of the term. If 
the hold gives, he is soon ready to feed again. If 
the gut breaks and he goes off with the fly, he, 
as a rule, speedily rids himself of the incumbrance ; 
and if and while it remains he apparently suffers 
little, if any, discomfort. 

I have myself—and all fishermen can probably 
say the same—more than once, in striking, lost a 
fly in a fish, and almost directly afterwards caught 
the fish and recovered the fly. I remember one 
bright Sunday watching from an overhanging 
tree, with my opera-glasses, a big trout from 
whose mouth hung a yard and a half of gut, and 
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in whose mouth, plainly visible, was a large 
artificial mayfly. Yet he was not in the least 
incommoded, and took down fly after fly with 
regularity and gusto. He was not to be found 
the next day, and by that time had probably 
ridded himself of the incumbrance. Another 
time, on the same river, a black gnat was lost in 
a trout. Two months later the fish, plump and 
sleek, was taken on a fly with the black gnat still 
sticking to its jaw, but with no signs of in- 
flammation. I have more than once caught a 
trout, marked it by inserting some platinum wire 
through its back fin, and caught it again the 
next day. One old trout, I remember, in the 
Colne, used to enjoy being caught. In one 
particular season he was caught and returned a 
dozen times or more; but there he was always 
back in the same spot, ready again to oblige. 
Finally, a friend of mine, fly fishing one day in 
the Bure, saw a pike strike at and disperse a shoal 
of dace. Immediately he threw over the spot, 
rose and hooked a dace, which, on being landed, 
was found scarred with the marks of the pike’s 
teeth, the wounds still actually bleeding ; a good 
proof that the sense of pain cannot be acute in 
fish. * th 

No doubt our point of view of the proceedings 
and that of the fish differ somewhat. We speak 

* SCROPE, in his Mights dpe Daye (chap. iv.), has a delightful 


bit of banter on the subject. 
is 
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of “playing” a fish, and what is ‘‘fun” to us is 
death to him; and when a salmon is using his 
wits to escape with his life, we objurgate him as 
“a sulky brute.” Soin regard to our little native 
wars ; when we get the worst of it, our men are 
massacred, when we decimate the savage he is 
defeated with loss. 


A trout river requires most careful supervision. 
Indiscriminate and too frequent cutting of the 
weeds must reduce the supply of fly, snails, and 
shrimps. Further, a big trout likes to hire his 
lodging for the season, and to lie more or less in 
the same place, and with a bit of shelter by him; 
and when the weeds are ruthlessly raked away, 
he wanders about disconsolate, scared, suspicious, 
and off his feed. 

No doubt a river can be over-fished ; but it is 
almost worse if it be under-fished, for the fish 
then deteriorate in size or in quality, and the 
river either gets overstocked or becomes tenanted 
by a few large fish, useless for sporting purposes, 
for they will not rise. I knew two contiguous 
stretches on the same river. The one was 
fished regularly, the host being the most hospit- 
able of men, while care was taken occasionally 
to add new blood, and the weeds were most 
judiciously cut; with the result that the fishing 
was excellent. The neighbouring stretch, on 
the other hand, nearly similar in other respects, 
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was most carefully preserved and was hardly 
fished a score of times in the year, with the 
result that nothing was to be seen but black, 
shark-like trout that steadily refused a fly. On 
the other hand, a river can easily be overstocked, 
by a too lavish addition of yearlings, and quantity 
then takes the place of quality. A river will 
carry a certain number of pounds weight of fish, 
the larger the number the less the size, the less 
the number the larger the size—the more coarse 
fish or grayling, the fewer the trout. 

And, in my opinion certainly, it is size rather 
than numbers that gives the real enjoyment to 
the day. To secure one really large trout, to 
fish at him, to rise him, to hook him, to play him, 
and to land him, gives an infinitely greater sense 
of effort well spent than to catch half a dozen 
fish of but half his size. Itis the average weight, 
more than the total weight, which one remembers 
with satisfaction. Similarly, it is the baffling and 
difficult fish which, whether caught or not, dwells 
most in the memory, and effaces the others who 
came more easily to hand. Though the incident 
happened many years ago, I still remember one 
special fish which, during a mayfly day, was 
apparently rising freely on the opposite side of 
the river under a bough. It was a difficult cast, 
and the current made a bad drag; but he was a 
big fish, and so I was determined to get him. [| 
wasted—no, not wasted, enjoyed—a full hour over 
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him, and never caught him after all; and, though 
during the time which I devoted to him I might 
have landed a dozen or more fish elsewhere, I 
have never regretted my unrequited persistence. 

If I had the management of a river in which 
the fish were numerous and small—I am speak- 
ing of the southern streams, in which the stock 
can be to a large extent artificially regulated—lI 
should be inclined not to fix a limit wnxder which 
no fish should be killed, but to fix a limit above 
which, for a season or two, no fish should be 
killed, unless it were a large-headed, ill-conditioned 
fish. A man shows his age by his hair, a trout 
shows it by its head. If the head be small for 
the body, and the fish is ‘‘just like a pig,” it is a 
young fish, and may well be returned to the 
river. If the head is large and wrinkled, if the 
under jaw protrudes, and if the teeth are sharp, 
it is an old fish, and well out of the water. 


From many quarters we hear, nowadays, 
jeremiads over the present position and the 
future prospects of our salmon rivers. That 
salmon are really and seriously diminishing in 
numbers is a lamentable fact which cannot be 
gainsaid. This, however, may be said by way 
of consolation, that if salmon are going to the 
dogs now, they were equally supposed to be 
going to the dogs any time this past seventy 
years or more. Whether it be Davy, Scrope, or 
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St. John, ‘“‘good sport” is spoken of in the past 
sense ; it was even then, as Sir Humphry Davy 
puts it, a case of “‘fuit”; yet there are still some 
left. 

But whatever be the truth in regard to salmon, 
this I do know—it is within my own personal 
observation and experience—that the rapacity of 
some of the London Water Companies has of 
late years told severely on the trout streams of 
Hertfordshire and Essex.* The springs have 
been tapped, and the flow and scour of the 
streams have been seriously diminished. 

I sincerely hope—I speak here as a fisherman 
merely—that the much-talked-of, long-postponed 
supply of water to come from Wales to meet the 
needs of London will soon take a concrete shape. 
If it be much further delayed, the Hertfordshire 
and Essex trout will be in the same predicament 
as the East Londoners—and will like it even 
less. Already the shallows, where they freely and 
securely wallowed of yore, no longer cover their 
broad backs and dorsal fins. And if no check 
be put to the reckless action of the Water 
Companies, the prophecy of Isaiah will assuredly 
be fulfilled :— 


* DANIEL, in his Rural Sports, tells a story of a noble lord 
who was distinguished by his total neglect of religion, and who 
was boasting of the superior excellence of some water-works 
which he had made. He had, he said, been so useful to mankind, 
that he expected to be very comfortable in the next world. ‘ Ah,” 
said a clergyman, “if you want to be comfortable ¢Aeve, you must 
take your water-works with you.” 
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“ The rivers shall be wasted and dried up. 

“The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth 
of the brooks, and everything sown by the 
brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be no 
more. 

“The fishers also shall mourn, and all they 
that cast angle into the brook shall lament.” 


CHAPTER X 


SALMON FISHING 


F our game fish, the large southern trout 
is the most fastidious and dainty, the sea 
trout the liveliest and the most sporting, while 
the “Samon (as an old author has it) is a gentyll 
fysshe, and the most stately fysshe that ony man 
maye angle to in freshe water.” Its beauty, its 
strength, its ‘size, its edibility, give it indeed 
‘pre-eminence as the King of all River Fish.” 
On a light rod and fine tackle the sea trout 
gives magnificent sport; and it is in a way 
the most attractive and the most game of all 
fish, whether it be jumping. perpendicularly out 
of the water, whether it be rising with a dart 
and a dash, or, when hooked, bounding hither 
and thither, without a pause, in and out of the 
water. On the other hand, the sea trout is not 
over particular as to the pattern of the fly, or as 
to the way in which it is cast, so that the catch- 
ing of him does not evoke much skill. 
One of my greatest fishing disappointments 
—and they are among the greatest disappoint- 


ments of life—was connected with a sea trout. 
III 
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Salmon fishing on the Spean my fly was suddenly 
seized with immense impetuosity, and very nearly 
the whole of the line was run out before I could 
check the fish. My gillie and I thought we were 
in for a really good thing, and great was the 
chagrin when, after the first mad rush, the big 
salmon was hauled back and resolved itself into a 
4-lb. sea trout, that, rising at the fly, had hooked 
itself by the tail. On the other hand, one of my 
most pleasurable recollections is the capture of a 
particular 134-lbs. fresh-run salmon in roughish 
water on my 9 ft. 6 in. trout rod when after brown 
trout. A fine contest it was, and for a consider- 
able time I was being played by the salmon, not 
the salmon by me. 

Nevertheless, game fish as it is, the sea trout 
is only a “trout”; the salmon alone is a “ fish.” 
And a very mysterious fish he is, thriving and 
waxing with astonishing rapidity in the salt 
water, as rapidly deteriorating in strength, 
digestion, physique, and looks, after he enters 
the fresh water. From the moment that he 
goes down to the deep until he reappears “fat, 
lusty, and silvery, the salmon disappears from 
the ken of man, and no one knows where he 
lives or on what he feeds. 

Reappearing, he reaches the roaring fall. 


‘“‘ Here when the labouring Fish does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive ; 
His tail takes in his Mouth, and bending like a Bow, 
That’s to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw.” 
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Such was the old view; but, as a matter of 
fact, by the muscular power of his broad tail, he 
projects himself straight up the rushing water. 
Then when he comes into the pool—net permit- 
ting—-we cannot tell why he takes our “fly.” 
His fading appetite may no doubt languidly 
relish a worm or a prawn; but is it curiosity or 
Caprice or appetite that is stirred by the fan- 
tastic movements of the unknown creature of 
gorgeous apparel ? 


*‘ A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 


It is now generally a recognised fact that the 
digestive organs and the appetite of the salmon 
fail rapidly in the river, and that in the fresh 
water they neither live to eat nor eat to live. 
And, anyhow, salmon flies do not resemble any 
known article of diet. It must, therefore, be 
more playfulness than hunger, more curiosity 
than desire for food, that induces a salmon to 
seize the fly. Under these circumstances, I am 
inclined to agree with those who consider that 
the salmon is truly catholic in his tastes ; that he 
appreciates equally the old-fashioned modest 
“Meg” and the now fashionable “ Wilkinson,” 
and that he would as readily rise at a Quaker as 
at a Cardinal.* In a word, the size and 


* “Salmon are said to have an aversion to anything red, so that 
the fishermen are careful not to wear jackets or caps of that colour.” 
—Animal Biography, by Rev. W. BINGLEY, 1805. 
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movement of the fly is of much more importance 
than the colour or material. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as regards the silver and gold-bodied 
flies, the salmon takes them fora sort of minnow. 

For my own part, though I fill my box with 
flles many and various, I am content—my oppor- 
tunities forbid me the luxury of experiments—to 
accept, at least as a beginning, the fly fancied by 
the gillie ; and this even though he selects the fly 
with the idea that the fish desires and takes it 
for food, and is shocked—as was my gillie one 
summer on the Shin—by the scandalous sugges- 
tion, that I threw out, culled from the Fishery 
Board Report, that 4zs salmon could possibly be 
ascetic and dyspeptic. 

The fashion in salmon flies varies almost as 
much as that in ladies’ bonnets or in men-of- 
war; for while a trout fly is tied to please the 
fancy of the trout, a salmon fly is composed to 
attract the fancy of the fisherman. 

The very sombre salmon flies described by 
Scrope and others, fifty years ago, have given 
place to brilliant combinations of gaudy feathers 
and glittering tinsel. The browns and blacks set 
off with a patch of yellow or red, the ‘“ Michael 
Scott,” the ‘“Meg with the muckle mouth,” or 
even the ‘“Meg in her braws (finery)” have 
largely been cut out by the “ Wilkinsons,” the 
‘‘ Doctors,” the ‘‘ Jock Scotts,” and the still more 
gorgeous “ Rorys” or “ Dandys.” 
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Sir Herbert Maxwell attributes the change 
not to any alteration in taste on the part of the 
salmon, but to increased accessibility of brighter 
colours and feathers. In earlier days, he argues, 
materials of a dull or sober hue “‘came more 
naturally to hand for people living far from towns. 
The turkey in the yard, the mallard in the loch, 
the grouse on the moor, supplied the feathers, and 
any old bit of carpet contained crewels of varied, 
if not very brilliant dyes. Hooks dressed with 
humble materials such as these killed plenty of 
fish.” * Thus, as brighter feathers became more 
easily obtainable, the exotic birds, greatly to their 
detriment, were deplumed to make the angler’s 
holiday ; though the consumption of feathers for 
flies is as nothing in the scale with that due to 
plumes for hats. 

No doubt the reputation of the local fly, or of 
some general fly used locally, is, as a rule, much 
beyond its deserts. The ordinary fisherman is 
willing enough to begin the day with the fly 
recommended by the local oracle, and the first 
time over a pool is likely to be the most successful. 
The resulting success is naturally attributed to 
the fly ; and the special fly being used far more 
than any other, catches more fish—and is there- 
fore presumed to be the most killing. All the 
same, it is probable that local conditions of water, 


* Salmon and Sea Trout, by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, page 
118. 
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banks, trees, and colouring generally, have some- 
thing to do with the local success and non-success 
of a particular pattern of fly. 

‘“?Tis very rare,” wrote Saunders in 1724, 
“that the Salmon is fished for with a Fly, or that 
he will bite at a Fly; if he will take a Fly, the 
same may be used, and in the same manner 
manag’d as for a Trout, but the Sport is not 
worth the Patience.” Time has changed our 
views, for I fancy that those who do use a worm 
or a prawn instead of a fly, are uncomfortably 
aware of a sneaking feeling that they are taking 
a somewhat mean advantage of a noble fish. 


No comparison shall be made between dry-fly 
fishing for trout and fly fishing for salmon. No 
comparison is possible where things do not com- 
pete. Each is perfect in its own delightful way. 

On trout fishing I have already enlarged, what 
shall be said of salmon fishing? How grand is the 
impetuosity of the dark rushing river shot with 
white, how magnificent the sound of the foaming 
torrent, howalluring the weight of green water rush- 
ing over the submerged rocks, the smoother pool 
and curling eddy. The sensation of hooking a 
salmon, the dead check of the fly, the tightening 
of the line, the scream of the reel—is there any- 
thing like it? The intense, the most painfully 
intense excitement of playing a lively salmon in 
broken water cannot be equalled. A height of 
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bliss that may be speedily followed by the depths 
of despair, when, after the prolonged tension, and 
when the fish is actually brought to gaff, the hold 
gives. And, oh! the gasp of relief, the feeling of 
elation, when, the hook holding, the silvery bulk 
is safely lifted to the bank. Relief and elation 
which moved Mr. Briggs to hug his salmon to his 
breast, in an ecstasy of thankfulness and triumph. 
Thankfulness and triumph which impelled a 
young lady (of whom I have heard), on a similar 
occasion, as the best and most natural vent to her 
feelings, fervently to embrace the amazed and 
scandalised, if partially gratified gillie. In a 
successful but chequered day’s salmon fishing, the 
whole gamut of feeling that moves poor humanity 
is run through note by note. 

A day’s trout fishing does not give rise to such 
intensity of feeling. But to fish for trout implies, 
as a rule, catching fish, which is by no means the 
case when one is after salmon—and catching fish 
means living moments. To my mind, also, the 
beguiling of the fario requires greater skill, ob- 
servation, and intelligence—and this is pleasure. 
In salmon fishing the kindly current, as a rule, 
forcibly rectifies the errors of your baggy cast, 
and brings the fly over the fish, gently undulating 
the feathers the while. It is all one to the 
salmon, if he has not seen the rod, what the actual 
cast was like so long as the fly in the end comes 
attractively darting over him. Not so the trout. 
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The slovenly cast, the splash, the snakes, are 
neither forgiven nor forgotten. With a great 
wave he is off up-stream, spreading the tale of 
suspicion right and left as he goes, and for a time 
will cease to feed. In dry-fly fishing the beginner 
cannot hope to compete with the professor; in 
salmon fishing he may perhaps enjoy his record 
at his first essay, and subsequently will, on 
occasion, by luck, hook a fish or two, while the 
past master, his companion, does not get a rise. 
Playing the fish is a different matter; and at 
this period of excitement, anxiety, and contra- 
dictory directions, nerve, resource, judgment, and 
experience will greatly tell. Playing a salmon 
may be, and often is, comparatively tame work, 
when the fish sails monotonously round and 
round a pool, or merely rushes up and down 
in still water; yet, even here, the first sight of 
the large fin, the broad tail, the blue back, 
causes a thrill of joy. But a fresh-run and 
lively salmon in broken water, when down and 
down he rushes and bumps, gives the extreme 
form of excitement, mingled with anxiety. With 
rod upheld in both hands, madly you career 
down-stream, across ground over which, per- 
haps, only a few minutes before you may have 
been stumbling your cautious way, the gillie 
carrying the rod. Providence, though often un- 
kind, does occasionally watch over the fisherman 
as well as over the drunken man and the baby. 
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The real drawback to salmon fishing is that 
there is no guarantee and no certainty that at 
any time in the day the salmon will “rise.” 
Whether you catch them or not, the trout during 
part of the day will be certainly rising, inasmuch 
as they are feeding, and there is something 
definite for them to feed upon. But the salmon 
is not on the look out for food, and his rising 1s 
in no way dependent on any natural fly; and, 
moreover, a “salmon fly” is not a “fly” to the 
salmon. 

Perseverance is therefore of the highest import- 
ance in salmon fishing; though it is sometimes 
disheartening work, when, day after day, day after 
day, one flogs a stream without even arise or a 
touch to reward such prolonged efforts. It is said 
not to be a good sign if the salmon are jumping, 
and that a jumping fish will not take the fly—a 
difficult thing to prove, I should have thought. 
But I confess I dearly appreciate the encourage- 
ment which the moving fish gives to one—at 
least there are some there; while there is a 
distinct pleasure in seeing the great grey body 
jumping out of, and splashing back into the 
water. 

Salmon fishing has also another disadvantage 
in comparison to trout fishing, and that is that 
you must have an attendant. Unless the river is 
very well known to you, the local knowledge of a 
gillie is essential. When trout fishing it is enough 
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to learn the limits of the water. If you know 
anything about fly fishing, you can’t go far wrong 
whatever be the nature of the stream, though, of 
course, acquired knowledge of the river will stand 
you in very good stead. But general knowledge 
is of little use in a salmon river. You cannot see 
the fish, nor where they lie; the favourite haunt 
of one week is deserted the next, and varies with 
the time of year and the weight of water; the 
good pool of one day is the trickle of another day, 
and the torrent of a third. Even local knowledge 
may at times be at fault; and I remember once 
catching two salmon, the only two I caught in 
several days’ fishing, in a pool and at a spot 
which the gillie had declared it was quite useless 
to fish. I do not know whether he was more 
pleased at the catch or more chagrined at his 
want of prescience. 

And, after all, though the presence of an 
attendant is a drawback, for solitude is of the 
charm of fishing, the gillie is not much in one’s 
thoughts, and in the rush and sound of water his 
presence is temporarily forgotten. And except 
when pointing out where best to cast, or assisting 
while the fish is being played, he is as a rule 
lying full length on the heather, vainly en- 
deavouring to protect himself from midges, while 
he pores over a Scotsman of some days old. 

I have no intention of attempting to give any 
instruction in salmon fishing. My experience is 
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very limited, and even if it were greater, all 
things needful can be extracted from the works 
of others, from Scrope downwards. There may 
be learnt—when to fish, how to cast, where to 
cast, how to rise the fish, whether to strike or not 
to strike (between which rival schools there is 
really very little difference), how to “play” the 
fish, how to bring it to the gaff, and how to gaff 
it. And, indeed, there was and is little worth 
knowing in regard to salmon fishing or, alas! 
even salmon poaching, which ‘“ Harry Otter” did 
not know. 

Much poaching that was considered legitimate 
fifty years or so ago, has been made illegal ; 
and poaching generally, at least on most British 
rivers, is less rife now than then; “‘leistering,” 
salmon -spearing by torchlight, snatching, and 
other nefarious practices once recognised and 
rampant, are no longer allowed or practised. 
Poaching practices which were defended by 
Scrope on the ground that ‘“‘the salmon is a 
fish of passage, and if you do not get him to-day 
he will be gone to-morrow”—the fallacious argu- 
ment on which excessive netting is also defended, 
but against which may be convincingly quoted 
the old proverb of the goose with the golden 
eggs. 

Great interest is now being taken in salmon 
rearing, and the supply of salmon. Whether the 


Thames salmon can ever be re-introduced is an 
R 
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interesting question. “Our Axglish Salmon,” it 
was said a hundred and sixty years ago, ‘‘is the 
best in Hurofe; and of Exglisk Salmon, the 
Thames Salmon is esteemed the best; next that, 
the Severn, and next to that the Trent.” The 
last Thames salmon was caught near Taplow 
in 1824; when will the next one be caught? It 
is to be feared that, apart from the question of 
purity and pollution, the great length of river 
congested with traffic that would have to be 
faced, may effectually deter the grilse—if they 
ever get to that stage—from attempting it. But 
all good wishes to the experiment. 

But, apart from this, it is time that public 
opinion should be effectively turned to the ques- 
tion of the preservation of the salmon-supply of 
the country—not only from the sporting point of 
view, but still more from that of the food-supply. 
The supply of salmon, thanks to the improve- 
ment in and multiplication of nets, to increased 
drainage, to greater pollution, has, of late years, 
unquestionably fallen off; and the worst of it is 
that apparently the last few years have shown 
the most rapid and increasing deficiency. It is 
difficult to see what can be effectually done 
to remedy this state of things. The greed of 
the proprietors cannot apparently be checked ; 
the modern drainage system, which causes the 
river to rise and fall like a speculative security, 
cannot be altered; the pollution caused by the 
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growth of population (apart from poisonous 
matter) can be but slightly alleviated. 

The only drastic remedy seems to be, to 
extend the legal close time to forty-eight hours 
in the week, and to prohibit netting beyond a 
certain distance above high water-mark.* 


* Since the above was in type, the important, interesting, and 
exhaustive Report of the Royal Commissioners on Salmon Fishing 
has ‘appeared (August, 1902, Parl. paper. Cd. 1188, price 1/-). 

The Commissioners recommend :—(1) The election of a Central 
Authority to take charge of all Fishing matters. (2) Locally, the 
creation of a Watersheds Board (or alternatively of Fishery Boards) 
with power to deal, not only with the Fisheries, but with questions 
of Pollution, of Abstraction of water, and of Obstructions; and 
with authority to assess and to borrow. (3) A uniform Close Time. 
The annual close time for nets to be from August 27th to February 
1oth. The weekly close time for nets to be forty-eight hours, from 
noon on Saturday till noon on Monday. Salmon not to be offered 
for sale after the netting season ends. (4) The restriction of net- 
ting in narrow waters; and the prohibition of netting above a 
certain point in each river. (5) The encouragement of the sea- 
coast fishing of salmon. 

The Commissioners lay great stress on the necessity of enabling 
a portion of each run of fish to get up the river. 
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CHAPTER I 
ATTRACTIONS 


HE first part of this Book has been devoted 
to the joys of Fly Fishing, and I would 
now fain attempt to appreciate the pleasures 
of Shooting. | 
But my pzan must be in a somewhat lower 
key, for I rate the former sport higher than 
the latter. Indeed, if I were invited to shoot 
when I might fish, I should feel somewhat in 
the frame of mind of the man who, on being 
asked, “Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?” said, “ Yes, I will, but I would 
rather have her sister.” Fortunately, however, 
it is not often that the two pleasures compete, 
fishing as a rule being at one time of the year, 
shooting at another. 
The fisherman is born, not made; few per- 
sistently fish unless they are keen. But amongst 


those who shoot, every grade exists between 
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real keenness and intense boredom. I have 
heard a Cabinet Minister, who, on the eve of 
the day fixed for his visit to the moors, received 
a sudden summons to a Cabinet called for the 
morrow, laughingly declare that he must resign 
rather than miss his beloved and magnificent 
grouse driving. Indeed, it is a day’s sport 
almost worthy of such a sacrifice. On the other 
hand, I have heard of one eminent States- 
man who, xodblesse oblige, annually rearing his 
proper quota of pheasants and shooting his 
three heavy covert days, was on one occasion 
overheard, near the end of the second day, 
fervently thanking Heaven that two days out 
of the three, at least, were over! But it is 
related of another Premier, Lord Derby, that 
having on one occasion gone down to Heron 
Court to shoot a wild swan, he was followed by 
a peremptory summons to town to deal with 
urgent despatches relating to European con- 
vulsions. He, however, entirely declined to 
budge until he had shot his swan, a feat that 
was not accomplished until the third day. 

In what, then, does the pleasure of shooting 
consist? Not in the danger—though that is 
considerable sometimes. Nor much in the 
anticipation of the unknown number and size— 
which is a large part of the attractiveness of 
fishing. Nor, as in fishing, on the individual 
contest between the intelligence of the man 
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and the sagacity of the creature. Nor does the 
pleasure of a particular day depend entirely on 
the personal skill evoked—on how one shoots ; 
though this undoubtedly constitutes a large 
element in the satisfaction, or the reverse. The 
pleasure must be largely due to the irresistible 
attractions of sport—the aboriginal killing in- 
stinct, as White of Selborne has it. To this 
must be added the outdoor exercise, the varied 
surroundings, the sociability of the sport.* And, 
further, the game itself gives a variety which 
appeals to human nature, abhorrent of monotony. 
And apart from the nature and the amount of 
the bag, the pleasure of a day’s shooting depends 
on a thousand and one things. } 

Large bags and heavy days are pleasant, 
very pleasant, I freely confess; and the fashion 
of ‘big days” has, no doubt, to a certain ex- 


* This last was not, however, Colonel Hawker’s view: “ Janu- 
ary 30th, 1818. I had some very fair game shooting in Norfolk, 
though with parties (as is the unpleasant custom of this county 
and Suffolk), I kept no account of what I killed, which I seldom 
do on such days. Though I have never yet been beat by anyone 
in any country that I have ever seen, still, this style of shooting 
leads to jealousy that I detest; and as I consider more than two 
guns a party for fun and society, and not a party for sport, I reckon 
all the game shot as much a general concern as a fox when killed 
by a pack of hounds, though certainly I killed far more than anyone 
else.” In another place he thus libels the same county: “ July 17th, 
1816. The circumstances,” he says, “that make birds so plentiful 
here (Norfolk) cancels all the pleasure of the shooting, which is, that 
the fear of death deters strangers from hazarding their constitutions 
in such a pestilential climate. I came home ill, but was happy 
to escape as well as I did.” —-HAWKER’S Diary. 

S 
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tent spoilt the taste for small days. All the 
same, I am not sure whether some of one’s 
pleasantest recollections are not connected 
rather with such days, in which companionship 
was not lost in a crowd, and in which the 
gratification derived from each individual shot 
was not instantaneously obscured by another. 
One special day, though long past, I still vividly 
remember. An exquisite December day; a 
pleasant companion. A dozen driven partridges 
well killed, half that number of lovely cock 
pheasants, a rabbit and two woodcocks was all 
we shot. Curiously enough, I had seen both 
woodcocks running towards me, a very unusual 
sight, and killed them as they turned back over 
the wood. 

Similar days we can all remember. On the 
other hand, it is, I admit, satisfactory to recall 
days of large totals. And more especially 
pleasant are they to recall, when they were 
connected with a brief, all too brief, succession 
of rights and lefts; or (to be marked with a 
white mark) the five grouse that, with two guns, 
were got out of a straggling pack, firing as fast 
as one could aim. 


Indeed, it is not the heavy bags so much as ~ 


the really difficult and sporting shots that give 
the pleasure, and linger in the memory. Quality 
rather than quantity, especially in covert shoot- 
ing, is too often ignored by host or keeper; 
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especially by the latter, whose primary object 
naturally is the bag. But if he would only 
understand the feelings of the ‘‘guns,” he would 
appreciate that to them one really good stand, 
where the birds went splendidly, is worth any 
number of beats where to kill the pheasants 
required no skill. And, generally, one rejoices, 
in looking back on the day (whatever the game), 
over the one or two especially lovely shots that 
required every atom of one’s skill and alert- 
ness, rather than over the ninety and nine that 
needed no particular effort. 
Rain, of course, is always an abomination out 
shooting, especially to those of us who are un- 
fortunate enough to have to shoot in spectacles. 
But wind in moderation is always an advantage, 
for the birds fly better; and boisterous weather, 
though it reduces the bag, will, if fine, probably 
add to the day’s satisfaction, by making the 
birds more difficult to kill. And, indeed, if one 
happens to be straight that day, there are few 
things so exhilarating as the grouse coming at 
you like lightning before a storm of wind; or 
the pheasant, with terrible twist and pace, lifted 
and impelled by the gale threshing the wood. 
There are, of course, beastly days out shooting 
as well as delightful days. Fortunately, how- 
ever, both fishing and shooting, one is disposed, 
I think, to recall the agreeable, to let the dis- 
agreeable fade from the memory. To forget 
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the day when the rain poured, the chill wind 
blew, the birds went wrong, the beaters were 
possessed, and when one shot vilely; and to 
remember the lovely day, the masterly manage- 
ment, the obliging birds, the straight shooting. 


CHAPTER II 
OUR ANCESTORS 


ISH swim and feed in the same way that 

they did in Walton’s time; are caught, 
to a large extent, in the same way that they 
were half a century or more ago—the ‘dry 
fly’’ for certain trout, and some improvements 
in rod and tackle, being the only innovations. 
But “shooting,” as a science, is scarcely more 
than a hundred years old. And, during those 
hundred years, and especially during the last 
thirty years, the method of shooting, the weapon 
and its adjuncts, the system of cultivation, nay, 
even some habits of the game, have all radically 
altered. 

Thus the sport of shooting has no classic that 
can.compare with that of fishing. Walton’s 
masterpiece, published in 1653, remained a text- 
book for two hundred years, and will be delight- 
ful reading for all time. Its nearest compeer is, 
perhaps, Colonel Hawker’s book on Shooting, 
which came out in 1814. Brought up to date 
from time to time, this book was used, and was 
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useful as a text-book for some forty years; but 
it is now entirely superseded, and is probably 
seldom read. And while much, as_ regards 
fishing, can still be usefully learnt from Davy, 
Scrope, and others of fifty or sixty years ago, 
for shooting it is useless, for practical purposes, 
to go to Daniel, Thornhill, or Hawker, or even 
to later authorities. The newest text-book must 
be studied, such as the Badminton Library, the 
Fur and Feather Series, and Payne-Gallwey’s 
Letters. 

Besides these, there are the innumerable 
sporting books of the present day. These last 
have, however, one persistent fault, somewhat 
discouraging to a novice, namely, that the 
vicissitudes of sport are too much ignored, 
blank days are non-existent. The author, or the 
pupil under the eye of the master, always (in 
print) gets his right and left and the difficult bird 
back ; rises and lands his salmon and trout, many 
and large. And, if the sportsman is after big 
game—Selous, and the author of Short Stalks, 
excepted—when the crack of the rifle is heard, 
the beast (like Fenimore Cooper’s Indian) 
invariably falls dead at his feet. 

The change that has come over the sport of 
Shooting may be best appreciated by a study 
of that marvellous compilation of information and 
description, Zhe Gentleman's Recreation, which 
was published about 1680. The recreation of a 
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gentleman of those days was indeed compre- 
hensive. It included “the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences”; from Grammar, by way of Poetry 
and Logick, to Theology and Philosophy, from 
thence downwards, by way of Arithmetick and 
Astronomy, Sculpture and Musick, to Horseman- 
ship, Hawking, Hunting, Fowling and Fishing, 
ending with Agriculture. : 

But out of some fifty pages of the Recreation 
descriptive of “ Fowling,” only four are devoted 
to the use of “ The Birding or Fowling-Piece.” 
This weapon, though manifestly far less effective 
than the calls, nets, springs, strings and snares 
which are elaborately described, is recommended 
as probably more effectual than “Lime Rods 
and Intoxicating Baits for taking of Fowl.” “In 
using this weapon you should,” says the author, 
rather shoot, “not at a single Fowl, if you can 
compass more within your Level; and if on a 
Tree, Hedge, or the Ground, seek the con- 
venientest Shelter you can of Hedge, Bank, 
Tree, or the like, to be absconded from the 
Fowls seeing you, which is very offensive to 
them; and being within Shot and a fair Mark, 
lose no Time, but let fly.” 

Some hundred years later, Hawker’s /ustruc- 
toons to Young Shooters, and his Diary (subse- 
quently published) extending over the years 
1802 to 1853, give a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the style of shooting in vogue during his 
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earlier years, and the difficulties under which 
it was conducted. 

“Oct. rst, 1817. Had again to contend with 
many strong parties in the lawless part of Wher- 
well Wood and manceuvred so that I beat them 
all put together with only one brace of pointers. 
Considering the very bad breed of pheasants, this 
was one of the best days I ever enjoyed; bagged 
11 pheasants, 3 partridges, and 1 hare. 


“Nov. 6th, 1817. 2 partridges and 4 snipes. 
Tried the effect of the detonating gun at birds 
which ‘duck the flash,’ and found it to answer 
admirably by killing dabchicks swimming at a 
considerable distance. 


“Oct. 7th, 1819. Heard a cock pheasant, 
which nowadays is like a wild beast on my 
property, and in half an hour came home with 
2 fine old cock pheasants, I having found another 
with the one reported, and bagged them both.” 


Most of the shooting questions that troubled 
our forefathers have long ago been solved. For 
instance, as late as in his edition of 1844, the 
Colonel discusses at considerable length, and 
with his wonted profusion of italics, the question — 
of whether or no, when a covey gets up, “you 
should take down the gun and present it afresh 
after the first shot.” He recommends ‘“ another 
way as more expeditious ; it is never to take the 
gun from the shoulder till both barrels are fired, 
and thus the first as well as the second bird may 
be suffered to fly to a proper distance.” He also 
argues that it is more expeditious and really safer 
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to advance on a point with the gun cocked, 
rather than as the ‘old school” advocated, 
“never allowing the gun to be cocked till after 
the bird has risen!”* 

But he himself was of the old school in still 
swearing, as late as 1833, by the flint against the 
percussion gun. “The more shots I fire, the 
more I am persuaded that the AZzxz-gun shoots 
the strongest into the bird, and by far the easzes¢ 
against the Shoulder.” 

Remarkable changes have taken place in the 
development, not only of the sporting gun, but 
in the engines of destruction—the ‘‘crackys of 
war ’—in little more than half a century. The 
muzzle-loading short-range cannon has given 
place to the long-range quick-firing field gun. 
The round shot has given place to the shell, 
now itself brought to an almost sentient pitch 
of perfection. The smooth-bore musket has 
been replaced by the “rifle,” the muzzle- 
loader by the breech-loader, now with its maga- 
zine. Smokeless powder and long-range rifle 
have altered the whole complexion of war. The 
old ‘‘ Brown Bess” 


% 


of Waterloo,t in use up 


* “On the birds rising, you should coolly select a bird to take 
aim at, never cocking your piece until you have made the choice. 
I can assure every young beginner ‘that all excellent shots never 
attempt to cock their pieces until the game rises.”—THORNHILL, 
Shooting Directory, 1804, p. 285. 

+ This musket was so inaccurate, that the soldier was only safe, 
it was said, when a crack shot fired deliberately at him. 

A 
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to 1839, the rudimentary rifle which was used 
during, and was indeed a pretext for the Mutiny, 
were but toys to the modern weapon. The 
battlefield of Waterloo, the ruins of Lucknow 
and Cawnpore are themselves witness to the 
change. At Waterloo three miles covered the 
distance between the rearmost reserves of the 
French and English armies, but half the range 
of the modern field gun. Napoleon and Wel- 
lington were posted but half a mile apart, and 
could, nowadays, have picked each other off 
with the greatest ease. Hougomont could not 
have been defended for ten minutes against 
modern rifle and “gun” fire. Lucknow’s gallant 
defence could never have been immortalised in 


VOFrse:; 
** Hold it for fifteen days, 


We have held it for forty-seven.” 


Similarly, a wonderful development has taken 
place in the sporting gun. We might be in- 
clined, indeed, to think that the first-class hammer- 
less breech-loading ejector was as near perfection 
as is possible, if we were not aware: that, a 
hundred years ago, a similar belief was held 
regarding the fowling-piece of the day, which 
had been then ‘brought to such perfection that it 
may be justly doubted whether any further 
improvement in it can be made.” 

The invention of the “ flint-lock,” superseding 
the “ wheel-lock” about the middle of the seven- 
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teenth century, a system of ignition which 
prevailed for nearly two hundred years, enabled 
the firearm to be utilised for sporting purposes. 
The weapon was at first a very slow-firing and 
clumsy affair, and not always as accurate or as 
safe as could be wished.* It was not before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
the fowling-piece, as such, can be said to have 
been evolved. 

Some hundred years later, in 1807, the 
“ detonator” was discovered—fulminating powder 
ignited by a blow, instead of by a spark—and, 
though at first much derided, it was gradually 
beginning to supersede the flint and steel, when 
finally, in 1820, came the invention of the copper 
cap in which the fulminate was placed. This 
method of ignition has stood the test of time, and, 
in some form or another, is found in all modern 
cartridges. 

The double-barrelled gun did not come into 
general use until some’ years after the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and, of course, so long 
as the gun was a muzzle-loader the double 
barrel added greatly to the risks of loading, etc. 


* “ To the Bull-head Taverne, whither was brought my French 
gun; and one Truelocke, the famous gunsmith, that is a mighty 
ingenious man, did take my gun to pieces, and made me under- 
stand the secrets thereof: and upon the whole I do find it a very 
good piece of work, and truly wrought ; but for certain not a thing 
to be used much with safety : and he do find that this very gun was 
never yet shot off.”—-PEPys, March, 29th, 1666-7. 
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The breech-loader, at first a pin-fire, was intro- 
duced about 1840, but did not come into much 
favour till some twenty years later, on the 
invention of the central-fire cartridge. This 
invention marks an era in the sporting gun, 
and it still holds the field. The early breech- 
loader was worked on the lever system, but this 
was soon universally superseded by the snap action. 
The hammerless gun dates from about 1875, the 
ejector came in some fifteen years later. 

Thus we see that first the flint fowling-piece 
gave place to the “detonator,” that to the per- 
cussion gun, which, in its turn, was superseded 
by the breech-loader. The hammer gun has 
given place to the hammerless gun; black powder 
has been entirely ousted by the numberless 
‘Nitros.’ Yet it is evident that, with their 
flint guns built by Manton, the “ King of Gun- 
makers,” their moleskin or cord trousers, their 
blue or green coats, their stiff hats, their stocks 
and their shoes, their shot-belts and their powder- 
flasks, our ancestors enjoyed their limited sport 
as much as does the modern sportsman with his 
modified choke-bore hammerless ejector, his 
loader and his shooting-stool, his knickerbockers, 
waterproof boots and tweed cap, his smokeless 
powder, and his hecatombs of slain. 

But still, in all this, as in everything else, 


“The good of ancient days let others prate, 
Z think it lucky I was born so late.” 
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And while this great improvement has taken 
place in the weapon itself, the mode and method 
of shooting the game have also greatly altered 
and improved. 

In the case of the grouse and the partridge, 

walking has largely given place to driving ; while 
the pheasant is put over the guns, and no longer 
put up dy the guns. In other words, the game 
is shot coming at one instead of going away from 
one, and is flying three times the pace. 
These developments have tended also to alter 
and delay the time of year at which game is 
habitually shot. The twelfth of August, the first 
of September, and the first of October used to 
be red-letter days in the sportsman’s calendar, 
but they are so no longer. It is true that the 
“twelfth” does see a considerable slaughter of 
grouse; but when driving alone is indulged in, 
the date is often postponed, and where driving 
is to follow the “ walking,” many look forward to 
the latter rather than to the former. September 
the first is, nowadays, by almost universal con- 
sent, admittedly too early to shoot the partridge, 
whether he be walked or driven; the longer he 
is left, the stronger and more sporting bird he 
will become. 

The revolution that has taken place in covert 
shooting has postponed the killing of the pheasant 
till November or December. But in Hawker’s 
time, and even very much later, no doubt, the 
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first of October would open the ball. Pheasants 
were few and far between—all wild birds—and 
being in those days found by and shot with 
dogs, thick covert and leafy hedges were essential 
to enable the sportsman to come up with the 
timid and fast-footed bird. Moreover, appar- 
ently, in those days, when there was more 
common land and less rigid boundaries, every- 
one seemed to be after the same birds, and 
the sportsman had to get up early if he did 
not wish to find that the old cock pheasant 
(which he had so long marked for his own) 
had been bagged while he was lingering over 
his breakfast. But early rising was then the 
fashion. ‘‘ You should breakfast soon after three 
o'clock, and be on the shooting ground by four,” 
is laid down as an axiom for grouse-shooting 
only sixty years ago in a sporting book. 

The amount of game killed has, of course, 
enormously increased, and heavy bags, formerly 
a rarity, are now an everyday occurrence. 

“At night return’d, my bag well fill’d, 
Perchance four brace of pheasants kill’d, 
I sit me down in peace, 
And envy not ambition’s cares,” 
marked the old standard. 

White, of Selborne, a hundred years ago, con- 
sidered it reprehensible and unreasonable that 
parties of sportsmen should kill ‘twenty and 
sometimes thirty brace of partridges in a day.” 
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The largest bag of partridges that Hawker, in 
1814, had ever seen bagged by one gun, was 
twenty-three brace, working four relays of dogs. 
From such maximum totals as these, and pro- 
portionate ones for grouse, driving and preserva- 
tion have developed the astonishing bags of 400 
brace and more of partridges and 1,000 brace 
of grouse in a day, while pheasants have been 
multiplied a hundred-fold. 

This result is partly owing to the greater 
knowledge which has been acquired of the 
methods of rearing, of protection, and of judici- 
ous killing ; and also to the wider interest devel- 
oped in the sport. It is also partly due, no 
doubt, to a less worthy motive, condemned by 
Daniel nearly a hundred years ago, namely, that 
“rage for Distinction which presents itself in 
the Shape of a Struggle, for exhibiting the 
largest Number of certain Axzmads, to be extir- 
pated within the Limits of a few Hours.” 

Before the Revolution, France was the great 
game-preserving country. ‘‘Sir Robert Long,” 
records Pepys in 1665, “told us of the plenty 
of partridges in France, where he says the 
King of France and his company killed with 
their guns, in the plain of Versailles, 300 and 
odd partridges at one bout.” In the records of 
the Game Establishment of Chantilly, a hundred 
years later, as given by Daniel, we learn that 
between the years 1748 and 1778 ‘‘the pieces 
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of game killed by S.A.R. Monseigneur le Prince 
de Condé were in number 65,524.” This inter- 
esting, and now pathetic entry follows: “The 
nine pieces of game killed by the late Prince's 
orandson, the Duc d’Enghien, then a child, were 
all rabbits.” 


CHAPTER IiIl 


OUR GAME BIRDS 


4 INCE the spoil and dissolution of Paradise,” 

wrote Nicholas Cox, Esquire, in 1690, 
“no man hath either seen, or can give the names 
of every species of Land-fowl, there being such 
great variety, every Country producing some 
particular sorts which are unknown to other 
Nations.” No such difficulty, however, arises 
here; for only the best known of land fowl—the 
grouse, the partridge, and the pheasant—are 
primarily in question. 

The grousé (wrongly, as Yarrell says, named 
“ Scoticus ”; it should be “ Britannicus”’) is, as we 
know, found nowhere in the world except in the 
British Isles—thrice fortunate Isles. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, to judge by the 
jeremiads of the sporting writers, the grouse was 
diminishing in numbers. ‘‘ The palmy days of 
shooting appear to have gone by,” laments the 
editor of the Oakletgh Shooting Code in 1836, ‘‘the 
grouse lands are already circumscribed by very 
narrow limits. The present generation may not 
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live to hear of the total extinction of grouse in 
England; but the next will find few south of the 
Tweed: a little later, and the Scot himself will 
be obliged to resort to Canada or Kentucky.” 
Similarly, a writer in the Mew Sporting Magazine 
of 1855, complains that “not a tenth of the 
grouse formerly seen are now to be met, except 
in the far-off wilds and solitudes.” The reality 
has turned out very differently. The grouse has 
spread and multiplied, and to many modern 
lairds is the pig that pays the rent. 

The blessed system of driving grouse, which 
has not only added to the sport, but which has 
also multiplied and improved the breed, dates 
from about fifty years ago, but has only become 
universal within the last twenty or thirty years. 
Before that, the grouse had to be shot over dogs; 
and, seemingly, it used to be possible “‘to take 
this diversion on horseback, which, of course, 
very much lessens the fatigue; and for this 
purpose galloways or ponies are used, so trained 
that they will stand still with the bridle on their 
necks, while the sportsman takes aim and 
shoots.”* None but Irish or very Northern 
grouse would stand such an approach nowadays. 
But all game, and fish too, were probably less 
harried, and therefore less wild, a hundred years 
ago. Even the wily blackcock may be in- 
cluded in this category. The blackcock ‘‘is so 

* THomas, Zhe Shooters Guide, 1816, p. 121. . 
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foolish a bird,” wrote Thornhill in 1804, “that 
at General Elliot's, in Scotland, they may be 
seen perched on the paling, when they will 
allow you to approach them as close as thirty 
or forty yards before they shew any inclination 
to fly away.” 

Complaints were even then rife that the black- 
cock, as well as the grouse, was diminishing 
in numbers, a scarcity attributed by one writer 
chiefly to ‘“‘the great improvement in the art 
of Shooting-flying.” But, unlike the grouse, the 
complaint of scarcity in regard to the black- 
cock has continued ever since. The diminution 
of this bird is largely due to the fact that the 
blackcock cannot stand the strain and stress of 
civilisation; but may it not be also partly due 
to over-anxiety in regard to the hens, which 
leads to the perpetual preservation of old and 
quarrelsome harridans, the worst of all scourges 
at the breeding season? The same rule in 
regard to the preservation of hens used at one 
time generally to apply in the case of pheasants. 
A fine was ordinarily imposed for the killing of a 
hen, with the result that pheasants became almost 
as scarce as blackcock are now. 


The “nut-brown” partridge is a delightful 
bird — well groomed, natty, cheery, with a 
cheery call, sporting, intelligent, spirited, quick- 
sighted. It is indigenous to Great Britain, and 
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is found also in other parts of Europe. The 
more gaudy “Frenchman,” with its brilliant 
harmonising colours—a red-legged Zouave—is 
less satisfactory either to kill or to eat. This 
foreigner was first introduced at the time of 
Charles the Second—perhaps one of the many 
Stuart intrigues with France. But it was not 
until a good deal later that it became acclima- 
tised, when, near the end of the eighteenth 
century, large numbers of birds were brought 
over by the Lord Hertford of the day, and 
turned down in Norfolk and Suffolk. Handsome 
is as handsome does, and it was soon found, in 
those days, when partridges sat to dogs, that 
the propensity to run on the part of the French- 
man was bad for the dog, bad for the temper, 
and bad for the score. And even now, in these 
days of driving, he is with his slower and 
straighter flight, a poor creature compared to 
the English bird. 

The “ptyrychye” in very early days— five 
hundred years ago—was chiefly ‘“‘kylled wt the 
hauk,” and very sporting fun it must have been. 

Later on they were taken with nets, calls, 
engines, springs, etc. and being “for the 
Generality cowardly and fearful, likewise very 
Simple and easie to be deceived . . . they could 
be obtained with great Ease and Pleasure.” 
This is hardly the character we should be inclined 
to give to the modern, up-to-date partridge. In 
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the same way the older writers always speak of 
the pheasant as of ‘‘a Melancholy, sadde, and 
sullen Disposition”; again hardly the character 
we should be inclined to assign to the New 
Pheasant. 


The pheasant, if not exactly indigenous, is 
certainly effectually naturalised; and, though 
originally from the Caucasus, may, after a thou- 
sand or so years of acclimatisation, be looked 
upon as truly British. Tradition has it that 
the pheasant was brought into Europe by the 
Argonauts! It was probably introduced into 
England by the Romans. It certainly preceded 
the Normans. ‘“ Pesant hen and pesant cock” 
appeared in King Harold’s bill of fare. Thomas 
a Becket is popularly supposed to have dined 
off a pheasant the day he was murdered. In 
the time of Edward the First the price of a 
pheasant was 4d, while woodcock (it makes 
ones mouth water) were but 14d. a pair! Two 
hundred years later, pheasants had risen to 12d. 
apiece and woodcocks to 1a., while snipes could 
still be had at 3a. a dozen. As long ago as 
the time of Henry the Eighth, the pheasant, 
as it still does, apparently led to a “tip,” though 
on a somewhat lower scale than now. ‘‘Rewardes 
for bryngyng of p’sents” appears in L’Estrange’s 
flousehold Book: “\t'm to Mr. Asheley svnt 
for bryngyng of a fesaunt cocke and iiij. wood- 
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cocks ye XVIIJth daye of Octobre, in reward 
iiijd.” 

The original Caucasian* pheasant interbred 
with the imported Chinese ring-necked variety, 
and later with the Japanese variety, of a lighter 
and more metallic colouring. All the hybrids 
are perfectly fertile. 

In earlier days the pheasant, like the partridge, 
was “‘to be taken divers Ways. Those in most 
Use are perform’d with the Gun and Spaniel, 
with Nets and Calls, with Lime-bush, or with 
particular Engines, of which there are divers 
Kinds and of sundry Shapes, according to the 
Season of the year they are to be used in, and 
the Manner of the place in which they are to 
be used.” Then came the fowling-piece as a 
rival to the nets and engines, and the pheasant 
was shot on the ground or in the tree. ‘“‘ You 
must be provided,” says one authority, “with 
a good Spaniel that will range well about, and 
when he hath pearched the Pheasant, to bay 
soundly, which will cause them to keep the 
Pearch the better; then hearing whereabouts he 
is, make up to him as privately as possible, and 
having espied him (being at a reasonable Dis- 
tance) make your Shot; and for your Dog’s 

* “Tt is much to be regretted,” wrote Bewick in 1805, “that 
this beautiful bird (the ring pheasant) is likely soon to be 
destroyed by those who pursue every species of game with 


avaricious and indiscriminating rapacity.” Daniel, Rural Sports, 
1802, figures the pheasant very dark and without any ring at all. 
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Encouragement let him bring it you, and make 
much of him.” 

But after a time, as the effectiveness of the 
gun improved, this form of sport was no longer 
countenanced. If, sung Coote, in 1759, Feasants 
to the Trees do make, 

“Then fright them from the Boughs away, 
And scorn to shoot the gazing Prey ; 


Poachers alone that Crime commit, 
Tis scorned by Men of Sense and Wit.” 


Shooting the bird on the ground survived 
somewhat longer. ‘ When hunted by a pointer,” 
wrote Daniel in 1806, ‘‘it has been said, the 
pheasant squats down and looks steadily on the 
dog, so that the sportsman may take his aim at 
leisure.” Such action is, however, reprobated, 
“as not exactly at present the custom for Gentle- 
men to shoot on the ground.” 

Later still, the pheasant was simply walked up 
in line in the woods, or flushed with a dog out of 
the hedgerows and thickets. Hard work it was 
too, with very little result ; for instance, we read, 
“ Breakfasted by candlelight, walked hard all day 
in a deluge of rain, bagged three cock pheasants, 
gloriously out-manceuvred all other shooters, 
came home very satisfied, and dined off one of 
the birds.” 


CHAPTER IV 


GROUSE DRIVING—WALKING GROUSE 


LL forms of fowling have their own peculiar 
charm. ‘By observation ’tis found that 
Waterfowl are the subtlest of Birds, and have the 
greatest Regard to their own Safety” ; and so a 
wild duck is, perhaps, the most sporting bird that 
flies ; and the sudden drop of its long neck, as it 
falls headlong from a great height, sends a glow 
of satisfaction—through the shooter. But then, 
alas! how seldom does a day at duck come in 
one’s way. 
Woodcock shooting, as such, I have never 
experienced. But the occasional woodcock, 


**. ,. when first he comes, 
From his long journey o’er th’ unfriendly main,” 


adds a distinct fillip to a covert day. His sombre 
but harmonious colouring, his liquid languishing 
eye, his silent wavy flight, make him one of the 
most beautiful and mysterious of our game birds. 
It is much to be feared that, from one cause or 
another, the woodcock is sadly diminishing in 
numbers in England. 
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Snipe, with their zigzag flight—‘ when I shot 
zig they flew zag, and when I shot zag they flew 
zig ”—are good fun; but, though I do not exactly 
know why, they are not quite such fun as they 
ought to be. And, after all, in England snipe 
seldom or never constitute a whole day’s shooting. 
A single snipe, coming high over the butt, tries 
eyesight, judgment, and the pattern of the gun. 
So minute does a snipe look when carried with, 
or laid alongside of other game, that it is easy 
to realise how often they must escape through 
the interstices of the charge. On the other hand 
they are a tender bird, and a single pellet will 
often bring them down. 

And what a splendid fellow is the mature 
blackcock, and what a satisfaction it is—a double 
satisfaction, skill and good deed combined—when 
the confident old fellow, for once deceived, is 
brought majestically down from the skies 


“And dies like a Duke-and-a-Duchess’s daughter.” 


And then there is the rough day in the west 
of Scotland—most delightful of all. A day in 
which, though the bag may not be heavy, it 
is composed of almost as many varieties of game 
as there are head, with some trout thrown in. 
But such a day I describe later; for the present 
I am alone concerned with the grouse, the part- 
ridge, and the pheasant. 


The old controversy which at one time raged 
X 
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between the respective merits of ‘“ driving” and 
“walking” the grouse and the partridge has 
died away, and driving has not only taken its 
place as a recognised branch of sport, but has 
gradually, where practicable, superseded the older 
system. And, for myself, I should put grouse 
driving at the head—and well ahead—of the 
forms of shooting with which I am here dealing. 


Why is grouse driving so enchanting? Nerve, 
judgment, skill, observation, decision, are essen- 
tial requisites to success ; and if there be a proper 
response, a call on any of these reserve forces 
has its distinct satisfaction. Keenness and desire 
have not yet been blunted; good (shooting) re- 
solutions have been accumulating. The dreary 
London pavement and the exhausted London 
atmosphere have at last been left behind. The 
gentle exercise refreshes the body; the lovely, 
far-stretching, bracing, limpid surroundings soothe 
the brain and rest the eye. 

There you stand, waiting for the birds to 
come. At first somewhat careless and casual, 
the while guns are loaded, cartridges and para- 
phernalia conveniently disposed, sods altered, 
foothold trodden level, and speculation indulged 
in with your loader as to the likelihood of the 
particular butt being a lucky one. Far away 
on the distant hill, a tiny white speck or two mark 
the line of beaters; but all is as yet still and 
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motionless. Suddenly a shot from a neighbour- 
ing butt at a bird or a pack prematurely flushed 
puts every sense and nerve on the alert. 


*‘ But see our ‘sportsman’ when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John.” 


Then a further interval of suspense. The faintly 
distinguished flapping of his flag by a distant 
flanker, shows that birds have been started. 
And soon some moving black dots are dis- 
tinguishable, circling round in the distance, or 
a flash of wings is caught as birds top a mound 
and disappear into the hollow. The heart beats 
rapidly, the gun is grasped more tightly, the foot- 
hold is made more secure. ‘‘ Will they come to 
meer ves). , no... no; ..yes . ..and) no” 
again, as they curve up to the right and stream 
over a neighbouring butt some way off. A 
grouse drops, and the quick eye takes in the 
fall of the bird an appreciable time before the 
slower sound of the shot reaches the duller ear. 

And now it is ‘‘ yes,” and the fresh pack come 
well over the butt, high and fast. <A rapid and 
proper selection is made, the aim is straight and 
true—pleasure and satisfaction reign supreme. 
Or, it may be,—darkness and despair—that, 
flustered and indecisive, too soon or too late, 
the shots are taken, and the birds pass unscathed, 
or, worse still, one is seen to be wounded, but 
not unto death. 
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Other packs are now on the move, circling 
round the horizon like so many crows; but the 
beaters being still afar off, many settle again 
before they reach the butts. An old cock 
pitches down in the heather, some sixty or 
seventy yards off, with a loud ‘‘Go back, go 
back, bac, bac, bac.” An ineffectual shot merely 
makes him shake his head and crane his- neck 
still higher; another, and back he goes, with a 
derisive laugh, high over a flanker, and is safe 
for the day. | 

Some birds curving round from the side pass 
the neighbouring butt, and crossing in front give 
a very pretty shot, and a satisfactory one besides, 
for they are an uncalculated addition to the score. 
A bird comes straight at the butt—a most 
attractive and killing shot. All that is apparently 
visible is the little black bullet head, supported 
on two down-curved lines of wing—a moorland 
cherub.* Standing motionless, it is allowed to 
come within thirty yards, when, the gun is 
quickly raised, and without any dwelling on the 
aim, the trigger is pulled. 

A small lot of birds fly very low and fast, with 
stiff arched wings, almost undistinguishable as 


* I once, grouse driving on a darkish day in September, shot 
a wild pheasant, coming low and straight at me, nothing being 
apparent but the head ; and which both my loader (a keeper) and 
I mistook for a grouse, to the no small amusement of my next 
neighbour, to whom the full length and bulk of the bird was 
apparent. 
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they skim the surface of the dark heather. Care 
must be taken not to shoot behind them. Then 
come a great pack of birds, almost darkening the 
sky, and straggling over three of the butts at 
once. Surely they will lose heavily? But no; 
for grouse there is safety in numbers. A hundred 
birds, coming all at once, will confuse, and escape 
from guns, who would make very pretty shooting 
if the birds had been broken up into detach- 
ments. 

A snipe follows, flying high and straight, and 
looking little bigger than a bee; or a delicious 
little teal comes along at a terrible pace, and falls 
far back; or, maybe, a blackcock adds sport and 
variety to the bag. 

After the drive comes the “pick up ’—vo/ the 
most attractive part of the day. Then comes 
luncheon, by no means the worst part of the 
day; and the little strip of paper is brought in 
on which is pencilled by the keeper ‘“‘kiled 179 
grause.” 

And so on through successive drives, each 
one differing from the last; each one (let us 
hope) with its satisfaction; each one (we may 
fear) with its disappointments. Yet we console 
ourselves by knowing that a fast-driven grouse 
is not an easy bird to kill, and that if it were 
always satisfaction and never disappointment, 
both shooting and fishing would lose much of 
their charm. 
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Walking grouse is also most excellent sport, 
with scatter gun and spike-tailed dog, which 
latter, as the armchair student observed, has 
‘been taught to indicate the near presence of 
game by pointing at it with his tail.” And 
association with the pointers and setters, off the 
moor as well as on the moor, is a distinct 
pleasure in itself. If somewhat too deprecatory 
in manner, they are keen and intelligent animals, 
and effusively appreciative of advances. I re- 
member one Sunday in Scotland an eminent and 
insinuating French novelist came over to call. 
Pleased with the affability of the pointers and 
setters, and desirous of showing his English 
ways and his knowledge of English habits, he 
began to throw stones for them to fetch: to 
their bewilderment, and to the horror of their 
master. 

Walking grouse is, to my mind, the most 
sociable form of shooting; there is plenty of 
time for rational conversation. The distant 
view, the gorgeous heather bloom enchant the 
eye. It is a varied scene—the picturesque 
little cattle, the active mountain sheep swing- 
ing their undocked tails; the blue hare lollop- 
ing along till out of shot, and then sitting up 
to observe the proceedings. ‘The wheatear adds 
its splash of white, the mountain lark rises 
abruptly from the heather and drops as abruptly 
further on, the hawk hovers and swings away ; 
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the peewit settles not far off and rises hastily out 
of shot, a flash of black and white; the wily 
curlew utters its half-indignant, half-complaining, 
penetrating call. 

It is, too, a fascinating sight to watch the dogs, 
especially if two are working together, ranging 
and quartering, or drawing up to running grouse, 
which, with heads down and bent backs, are rapidly 
but invisibly creeping before them through the 
heather. Equally pretty is it to see the veteran 
drawing up to the doubtful point of the younger 
and less trustworthy dog, when, half hoping, half 
afraid, his tail instinctively stiffens, though the 
tip still dubiously vibrates. Then comes the 
definite point, the heart-beating pause, broken 
by the whirr of wings. Unless, however, the 
birds are very wild or the day stormy, the grouse 
rising to a point is, compared to the driven 
grouse, easy to kill. 

“But Lord!” as Pepys would say, it is hard 
work sometimes on a hot day early in August, 
when still out of condition; and an occasional 
pause “to admire the view’ is by no means 
unacceptable. And I fear, too, that sometimes 
weak humanity even goes so far as to watch 
anxiously the dog ranging high above him up 
the hill, Zest he should suddenly drop to a point.* 


* I read somewhere of a sportsman who, during the height of 
the heat of last August, humanely shaved his setters. 


CHAPTER V 
PARTRIDGE DRIVING 


ARTRIDGE driving is a most delightful 

sport. But, nevertheless, it is tamer than 
grouse driving; roots instead of heather; more 
cramped, a scrubby hedge instead of a well-built 
butt; less exciting, for the birds often come 
swishing over you unannounced, and there is 
little of that preliminary view of the rapidly 
approaching bird, which adds so appreciably to 
the charms of grouse driving. On the other 
hand, while the grouse goes faster he does not, 
like the partridge, swerve and scatter with a 
disconcerting screak at the sight of the gun, and 
the partridge, as a rule, gives you a greater 
variety of shots. Further, it is less easy to judge 
where the partridge will come ; and when he does 
come, you have less time to make up your mind 
where you will take him. All this, and the fact 
that you are hampered with hedges, lanes, 
beaters and other guns, makes the average 
driven partridge to my mind (though contrary 


to the prevailing idea) a more difficult bird to 
160 
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kill than the average driven grouse. In broken 
country, and in a high wind, it is another matter. 

“Partridge shooting,” says Edie in_ his 
Treatise on English Shooting, 1773, ‘on account 
of the cleanness, little fatigue, and more certain 
diversion than any other, by their being found in 
coveys, and taking short flights, is generally 
esteemed the genteelest and best sport we have 
in England.” ‘Pheasants also afford,’ he says, 
“very pretty shooting, though far more fatiguing 
and tiresome than partridge shooting, owing to 
the bushes, briars, and other disagreeable circum- 
stances of the woods.” 

The partridge used to be found with, and shot 
over dogs, which, no doubt, in Edie’s time, was 
pretty work. But improved cultivation dis- 
established the dogs, and reduced partridge 
shooting to a somewhat monotonous and weari- 
some plodding through uninteresting roots, or 
over rough ground, when the eyes and attention 
being necessarily confined to a limited area, 
scenery and surroundings are all thrown away. 
Further, if partridges are to be walked up, they 
must be shot fairly early in the year, or their 
cunning will get the better of the sportsman. 
And, at the best, the partridge rising in front 
offers a comparatively easy and commonplace shot. 
But a driven partridge is a very different story, 
and, wherever it is possible to drive, partridge 


driving has generally superseded walking. 
Y 
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The management of a day’s driving requires 
resource and generalship. The success of the 
day will depend immensely on the keeper, as well 
as on the host. They ought to have an eye 
for country, a topographical memory, and an 
acquaintance with the ways of the birds, and the 
effect of the wind; and they should clearly under- 
stand each other, and have a definite plan of 
campaign. The vagueness of the directions 
given by the master, and the lack of compre- 
hension on the part of the keeper often spoils 
a drive. 

How it should be done, and how the birds can 
best be shown, is so well and amply described 
elsewhere, that it would be superfluous, as well 
as presumptuous, to go over the ground again.™ 


We have sketched in a grouse drive, let us 
now describe a partridge drive. 

A party of five or six guns, a lovely autumn 
morning. A drive of a mile or two through 
high-hedged lanes. The sun still young, but 
growing stronger every minute, lights up the 
tree stems and autumnal leaves, and melts the 
dew off the fresh grass, yet leaves the shaded 
hedges white with an early frost. A covey of 
partridges lie huddled up, squatting in a meadow. 


* See especially the Badminton Library, Shooding, vol. 1.; Fur 
and Feather Series, Zhe Partridge ; and Payne-Gallwey’s Leéfers, 
Second Series. 
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A hare, disturbed, limps slowly across a field, 
moving awkwardly as though its leg were injured. 
A burnished cock pheasant pecks his leisurely 
way along a covert—the victim of another 
day. Woodpigeons circle round a distant wood. 
The hoarse jay utters its discordant sound. 
Sport is everywhere, flows instinct through the 
veins ; and the glorious freshness of the October 
morning nerves and exhilarates. 

The guns have drawn for places, and stand, 
some forty or fifty yards apart, along a low 
hedge bounding a large root field, which runs 
a long way back; the stubbles have already 
been driven in. The greater part of the field 
is visible through the hedge, as you conceal 
yourself as best you can behind the fence, or 
sit low on the shooting stool. 

You are stationed near the breast of a slight 
incline. In front of you, beyond the root field, 
the ground dips down to a little stream which 
marks the boundary. Rising again on the other 
side, the incline is covered with bracken, and 
lovely hanging woods, where “tall” ones grow. 
Further to the right are other copse-clad hills, 
dark with spruce and fir, the first touch of autumn 
on the trees lighting up the sombre shade. On 
the near side of the stream, below, to the right, 
nestling in a clump of trees, is darkly seen the 
old red-brick farmhouse, with its gabled roof and 
ornamented chimneys. To the left, the square 
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flint-faced tower. of the village church stands 
out from the drowsy village, straight, large and 
beautiful ; the outlines and dimensions of the grey 
building itself just hinted at through the trees 
of the churchyard. To right and left, behind 
and ‘before, other spires of a similar shape, size, 
character and date are visible, from near at hand 
to the dimmest distance. Too numerous, too 
large, and too magnificent they seem for the 
latter-day population, and you speculate for what 
purpose they were built; whether the population 
could ever have produced an adequate number 
of worshippers, or whether, as some say, the 
buildings -were of the nature of propitiatory 
offerings by successive generations of the great 
families of the neighbourhood—in some cases no 
superfluous offering, if tales be true. 

But to the drive. A whistle to show that the 
guns are in their places, an answering signal, and 
the drive begins. A bird or two drops into the 
roots from the side as the flankers begin to move. 
Hidden from the quick-sighted partridge by the 
hedge, and doubtful from whence they will come, 
your ears are strained for the keeper’s warning 
whistle—no shouting is allowed. But before it 
is heard a brace of old birds are over you and 
away, giving you but time to fire an unsuccessful 
shot into their flank. 


Too little Space, the Partridge swift as Wind, 
Quick darts athwart, and bilks her Death behind.” 
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Then a whistle ; but the wily birds break back. 
Again a whistle, and, after an appreciable interval 
of time, the beaters being still far distant, a covey 
is seen making straight up the field; but, not yet 
alarmed, they drop again into the roots, and 
loudly discuss the situation as they run about. 
And now a covey is really coming. Gathering 
force and pace with astonishing rapidity, they 
stream fairly high towards the hedge; but, nearing 
it, they catch sight of the guns, now standing 
straight up, and with a sudden disconcerting 
swerve, spluttering a shrill war cry, they scatter, 
some up, some down. Unless the bird fated 
for the first barrel has been definitely selected 
beforehand, and the nerves are well under con- 
trol, the first shot may end in a miss, tardily 
retrieved by the second, after the birds have 
passed and are lowering their flight. 

Then comes a small covey, flying close to- 
gether along the roots. Steadily over the hedge 
they come, and passing it, they fly away as 
steadily, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. Take one bird as he comes straight 
at you—a pleasurable, and not too frequent 
chance. Your second bird you will then get if 
quick enough, as he tops the hedge, his horse- 
shoe plainly visible; and this will leave you 
time for your second gun. Other coveys follow, 
and interspersed with them birds come in ones 
and twos, skimming along with wing stiff and 
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arched, or flying high in the air; easier than 
the coveys, inasmuch as there is no confusing 
choice, paralysing whirr, or uncalculated swerve. 
‘One at a time, O Lord, and my way,” was 
the fervent prayer of the sporting Parson. An 
old Frenchman comes along, looking large and 
dark, as he flies very low and very straight. 
You cannot shoot him in front—the beaters are 
now too near—and you must wait till he is well 
past the other guns before firing. You poke 
at him, and very likely miss him; or, though full 
of shot, the tough old fellow carries on. 

A cock pheasant, looking gigantic and majestic 
among the puny partridges, comes sailing along, 
overtaking and passing the smaller bird; a 
beautiful shot, which is only retrieved with a 
second barrel. A hare comes silently through 
the gap in the fence, and redoubles its pace as it 
sees and passes the guns; when, with a quick 
motion, aim is taken and the trigger pulled, and 
the hare (we may hope) rolls head over heels. 
Finally, as the beaters are almost at the hedge, 
_ up gets a covey with a loud clatter, and separating 
every way, give chances to more than one gun. 

You have marked your fallen birds, including 
the one that towered two fields off, and you take 
care to see that all are retrieved. 

You were middle gun that time, No. 3, 
and had your full share of the shooting. The 
next drive, or the drive after, you will be left- 
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hand outside gun. The outside place has its 
advantages, You are free to fire where you like, 
and at what birds you like on your left-hand side ; 
and, very possibly, if there is another root field 
behind to your left, the birds may make for your 
corner. Moreover, as your birds will be trying 
to make a flank movement, they will be flying 
faster, and at a more difficult angle than the 
birds going forward. 

At the same time, the outside places are, as a 
rule, the least productive, especially if there are a 
good many guns. It is better, therefore, that 
the guns should always, after each drive, move 
up two places instead of only one; else, for two 
Successive drives, an outside place has to be 
occupied by the same gun, and an unfortunate 
may be there stranded during the two best beats 
of the day. 


I have spoken of low hedges; but perhaps 
your fortune may lie in another county, where, 
instead of scrubby and transparent hedges, the 
fences are large and thick, and the birds come 
well up, high and clear in the air. A pretty 
sight it is, when the guns are standing well back, 
to note each covey as it passes, or comes along 
the line, and leaves, toppling down, some of its 
number to pay toll. 

Such birds, high up and going fast, look to be 
more difficult than the low bird. I doubt, how- 
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ever, if this be really so, except in a high wind. 
The bird is seen more clearly, you can be more 
deliberate, you can take it coming, or over you; 
while, in the case of a covey, the birds swerve 
less than when a sudden apparition faces them, 
as they swing over a low fence—and your loader 
is less in your way. But, whether this be so 
or no, certain it is that such birds give a more 
sporting shot, and therefore more satisfaction 
than the other kind; and a day of high and 
fast partridges constitutes, if you are shooting 
straight, a very satisfactory chapter in the Book 
of the “‘ Pleasures of Life.” 


CHAPTER VI 
COVERT SHOOTING: A TYPICAL DAY 


HEASANT shooting 


>? 
no doubt, from egg to larder, a somewhat 


as now practised, is 


artificial sport, and is much dependent for its 
pleasure and success on fine weather and some 
wind. Moreover, it requires no little care and 
management on the part of master and keeper so 
to arrange the beats as to coax and coerce the 
covert-loving pheasant into obeying the directions 
conveyed to it up to the very moment it ex- 
changes its legs for its wings. But lovely woods, 
autumnal tints, and autumnal freshness, glinting 
sun, and ever-varying shades, 
“Where the infant frost has trodden 

With his morning-wingéd feet, 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet,” 
good companionship, and fast-flying birds make a 
combination singularly attractive. 

The pheasant shooting, of course, with which 

I am here concerned, is the covert shooting 
proper of November and December, not the 


slaughter of the Innocents in early October. 
Z 169 
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These have, doubtless, on occasion to be shot. 
When partridge driving at a distance from the 
covert, a cock pheasant will offer a fine driving 
shot, which may well be taken. Again, outlying 
coverts which border on ‘‘the enemy” are often 
run through early. For, to the keeper, the pro- 
bably inoffensive neighbour is seldom supposed 
to play fair or to be a sportsman, though he 
probably does the one and is the other. “‘ Please, 
sir, shoot this little covert,” pleads the keeper 
while partridge driving, “if we don’t £2/7 them 
they will wander off to Mr. ——’s spinny and be — 
slaughtered.” 

But the shooting of the early pheasant, which 
used to be the rule, even as late as thirty or forty 
years ago, is now rightly the exception, and he is 
killed in a totally different way, and with a totally 
different object in view. The modern sportsman 
has too much respect for his own prowess and 
for the dignity of the bird itself, to think of 
shooting the woods until the leaf is, or ought to 
be, off, and until the pheasant is in full plumage 
and strong for flight. 


Let me, then, describe a pleasant, successful, 
and well-managed covert day. 

The day begins with sunshine and a nearly 
cloudless sky, while the rustling tree-tops give 
sign of a satisfactory breeze. All nature promises 
_ well. A cheery drive, all, even anxious host, in 
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good spirits. Curiosity keen if the shoot be a 
new one; or, if the covert is one well known, 
thoughts busy on former days, with pleasurable 
anticipations of certain stands which may again 
fall to one’s lot. Soon come into sight the bevy 
of keepers, dogs, and beaters, congregated in the 
road running along the outside of the covert, at 
the top of a slight hill. 

Two guns the host keeps with himself, the 
other four are sent forward—they mostly know 
their places of old. They walk down a leafy, 
overshadowed lane, carpeted deep with fallen 
leaves, dipping down to a broad grassy sward, 
past which runs the lane, hugging the bottom of 
the hilly covert side on the right, and winding 
down to the sea, a glimpse of which is caught as 
the view opens out. 


«|. . up some woodland dale we catch 


The many-twinkling smile of ocean, 
Or with pleas’d ear, bewilder’d watch, 
His chime of restless motion.” 


Near the bottom of the hill, and just before the 
lane draws out from the trees on to the sward, 
lies, half hidden, a little creeper-covered flint-built 
house, standing on a plateau of lawn, a splendid 
beech tree towering above it. Nature, not man, 
seems to have placed the “Cottage” there, so 
peacefully and so truly does it fit in with the 
surroundings. 
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One gun stays awhile just below the Cottage, 
the others go further along the glade, dropping 
into place, the furthest climbing the hedge at 
the end and standing on a ploughed field slop- 
ing back behind him. In front of them, as 
they now stand on the grass facing the covert, 
which, as they walked, was on their right, rises 
abruptly a hillside, covered with rhododendron 
and undergrowth at the bottom, and thick with 
Scotch fir, larch, and spruce, hiding the crest 
of the hill, the upper branches bent and scorched 
with the bitter sea winds. Behind them, sloping 
slightly upwards and away, is another part of 
the covert, edged with beeches, whose branches 
stretch far over the glade, and whose grey stems 
stand out from the thin undergrowth beneath. 
The leaf is for the most part off, but some late 
sapping oaks still retain the bulk of their leaves, 
some even yet green, the rest turned to a dull 
brown. The few yet remaining on the beeches 
show bright with golden edge, and the fallen 
leaves make a soft many-coloured carpet beneath. 

The right-hand gun will have the cream of 
the shots, for over him, turning back, will come 
the birds which are the first to rise off the top 
of the hill, and he stands in the deepest part 
of the hollow between the two coverts. His 
chances will be few, but such pheasants as come 
to him will be very high and curling, requiring 
intelligence and judgment to kill—birds each 
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worth any number of commonplace shots. More- 
over, as he has for gallery all the other forward 
guns, he will feel a double glow of satisfaction 
if he pulls down the birds clean and dead. 

Some gulls soar and swing aloft, light as 
thistledown. A wily old grey crow—detestable 
foreigner — flies leisurely over the wood un- 
conscious of danger. But long before he has 
come within range, his quick eye takes in the 
unwholesome combination of man and gun, and 
abruptly altering his course he sails away out 
of reach. | 

As the guns stand motionless, each in his 
place, a still silence falls, broken only by the 
rustling of the wind through the branches and 
the falling of the whirling withered leaves. 


‘“‘How calm it was! the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness.” 


But the signal has been given, and the beat 
begins. A shot or two at a rabbit or a hare, 
by those walking level, breaks the silence, the 
tip-tap of the beaters still sounding far away. 
A woodpigeon flies fast and high over the right- 
hand gun—too quick, attention was slack, and 
the bird darts off scatheless. Not so its fellow, 
following hard upon it; this one drops in the 
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trees behind, with a scatter of blue-white feathers 
as it strikes the ground. A very high hen comes 
over the same gun, and dies in the air; while 
the next gun follows with a rocketing cock or 
two. 

An owl, another, flits silently, as in a dream, 
across the glade, and a warning cry is raised 
lest, peradventure, they fall a victim to a mis- 
take. A sudden cry of ‘‘ Woodcock!” ‘ Wood- 
cock forra’d!”’ sets every gun on the alert; and 
the beautiful, large-eyed bird flies noiselessly 
out into the open, its beak down, its shoulders 
hunched up, its flight jerky, and yet, for all 
that, graceful and buoyant. Over-keen to secure 
it, the nearest gun fires two hurried barrels, but 
the bird is killed by his neighbour as it is 
disappearing into the wood behind. 

Then a further silence, and a rustling of the 
pheasants and the pattering of their feet is very 
audible, as they run backwards and forwards 
inside the covert, uncertain whether to rise or 
still to trust to their legs. A family of jays 
break the silence with discordant scolding. By 
short flights they have kept. well ahead of the 
beaters, and seem now about to break covert; 
when, abruptly turning in their track, away they 
go for some opening at the side not commanded 
by a gun. 

Next comes a lovely, high-rocketing cock | 
pheasant over the right-hand gun; missed by 
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the first barrel, it is beautifully killed with the 
second after it has passed the perpendicular. 
And now the right-hand guns are blessed with 
varying fortune, as they gradually move down 
the grass towards the corner, round which are 
stationed the other guns. These now also begin 
to be busy ; and for some time, while the beaters 
are yet on the crest of, or but half-way down, 
the hill, are favoured with high birds. But as 
the beaters close on the corner the pheasants rise 
at a less distance and with less swing and go, 
though an occasional hen shoots well up before 
going forward. Acting with discretion, the most 
sporting shots alone are selected, and the low 
birds are left as being capable of improvement 
at a later stage—who wants to plaster a low 
pheasant ? 

Some few birds swing back, giving lovely 
shots to those standing back; and a real beauty 
sails far out to the right of the right-hand gun, 
and is caught with the charge as it curls away, 
and falls, twisting round and round, shot through 
the brain, into the rhododendrons. “ Pick that 
up!” cries the gun, pleased and satisfied, and 
a.retriever dashes into the bushes. 

Before the end a swarm of blackbirds, 
gradually fleeing before the beaters, fly out in 
twos and threes, some high, some low—no easy 
mark, sporting shots if one were a Frenchman. 
The tomtits and the little birds twitter in the 
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branches, and then undulate overhead in their 
fluffy flight. 

The beaters draw down to the point, and a 
belated pheasant or two fluster out of the last 
brambles, and, wisely flying low across the field, 
escape danger—for the moment. The beat is 
over; the game is picked up—a brace of part- 
ridges, some rabbits and hares having been 
added by the guns inside—put in a row, and 
counted. 


The scene changes. The birds, by careful 
management, have been induced to run forward 
into a wood at right angles to the covert proper. 
This strip of wood runs the whole length of a 
field which slopes away from it towards the 
covert behind, which lies at a lower level. Two 
guns are placed at the end and the other guns 
stand dotted along the open field, four in front, 
and two, honoured and happy, forming a second 
row, standing behind and lower, and to these 
will come the real ‘‘ screamers.” 

Soon the birds begin to move, singly, in twos 
and threes, in sixes and sevens, then in a flush 
of a score or more. The stately pheasants rise 
from the covert with much noise of wings and 
breast the trees. Leaving the wood they still 
continue to rise until they have attained their 
zenith, when they move silently, motionless, yet 
fast, towards the shelter of the other wood. 
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The sun glints back from the resplendent plumage 
of the cock bird, the duller-coloured hens making 
up in neatness and compactness what they lose 
in brilliancy, and flying higher, or at any rate 
looking “ taller,” than their mates. 

The spectators can soon form an estimate as 
to who is ‘‘straight” and who is not, who is 
killing well and who is ‘tailoring.’ So can the 
guns behind, whose critical observation is 
quickened by the knowledge that good shooting 
or the reverse in front means less or more birds 
to them. 

The birds come high and quick; the gun, 
waiting motionless, though with eye intently 
fixed, until the bird is straight over him, ex- 
pectant, anxious, but confident, with a smart 
motion throws up the barrels, and, at the same 
instant almost, pulls the trigger. Hit well 
forward, the bird collapses in mid-air and falls, 
head back striking the ground with its breast, 
stone dead; or spins round on its head for a 
brief moment, a proof that it is shot through 
the brain. A few small feathers from the neck 
mark the spot in the air where the tragedy has 
occurred. Perhaps, however, the bird is missed, 
or allowed to go past, attention being occupied 
elsewhere; and, ever gaining speed, it passes 
over the hinder gun, standing lower, who needs 
every atom of his skill to drop such a “tall one” 


with a crash into the covert behind. 
2A 
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Such is the sight, repeated in every part of the 
field, that the sportsman desires to see. But he 
may perhaps see otherwise. The pheasant 
missed, untouched, flicks his tail in derision— 


** Adieu for evermore, he said, 
Adieu, for evermore.” 


Struck, he winces, or, maybe, for an instant stays 
his flight, but recovering himself, sails away. 
Hit rather back and full in the body, through 
want of care or badness of aim, a damning 
cloud of feathers floats over the next gun. Hit 
behind or beneath, he falls a mangled corpse, 
or breathes out a last fluttering breath upon the 
ground some way back, until mercifully knocked 
on the head. Tipped in the wing with an out- 
side shot, he starts running the moment he 
reaches the ground, and runs with astonishing 
rapidity into the covert behind—not to be 
“pick up” the following day. 
Let us hope, however, that the shooting has been 
straight, and that these misadventures were few 
and far between. | 

And so on with other beats—some better, 
some less good than these. And then, in the 
course of the day—and by no means the least 
pleasant part of the day either—each gun will 
have taken a share of the walking with the 
beaters. A snap shot at a rabbit or two, and 
a hare perhaps, an old pigeon flying over, or 


retrieved until the 
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a young pigeon clinging too long to its ancestral 
tree, give variety; while the pheasants turning 
back are taken, all those going forward being 
of course religiously left alone. Then when the 
end of the beat is approaching, it is a happy 
moment to stand back in the covert, especially if 
the wind is in your direction, and if the birds 
are wanting to go home. Shut in by trees and 
branches, there is but a limited space in which 
to see the bird, on you in a trice, and going 
fast; while a rabbit creeping back will be caught 
as he passes an open patch in the brambles. 


CHAPTER VII 
COVERT SHOOTING: AS IT SHOULD BE 


N the last chapter an endeavour was made 
to describe a typical, well-managed covert 
day, where the ground assisted the head. But 
it is not ever thus, and, I confess, it seems 
to me that the science of covert shooting, 
if it can be dignified by such a name, is often 
not sufficiently studied. Driving has made the 
grouse and the partridge far more difficult targets _ 
than they used to be when they were merely 
walked up; and the same holds even more true 
of the pheasant. But the pheasant, being less 
wild and: more amenable, improvement need not 
stop at putting him over the guns instead of 
flushing him out of a hedge. 
Unlike the grouse and the partridge, who, as 
sporting birds, are born and not made, the 
pheasant is made and not born. 


“The rose is but-the flower of a briar ; 
The good man has an Adam to his sire.” 


A grouse or grey partridge will, from choice, 
180 
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if pressed, rather fly than run; a pheasant, if 
allowed, will always rather run, or squat, than 
fly. The grouse and the partridge, if driven, 
will, even at the worst, give something of a 
sporting shot; the pheasant will not do so unless 
he is compelled. And he can be compelled, 
and should be compelled. For a pheasant is 
surely but a miserable beast when he flusters 
up in front of you in the wood, and who, if you 
needs must shoot, falls before he has got under 
weigh, inert, a mass of feathers. And what 
pleasure is he to you when he is shoved up a 
few yards from where you stand at the end of 
the covert, or when he sneaks out at the side, 
and flies flopping, with much beating of wings, 
low across the plough—often missed for all that ? 
But what a glorious bird he is when he rises 
gradually above the trees, and comes high, fast, 
motionless, and straight over the forward guns, 
and falls crumpled up, dead as a stone! And 
what a sporting bird he is when standing back, 
but little more than a glimpse of him is caught 
as he passes swiftly over the interval between 
the trees! 

Indeed it may with truth be said, that while 
a grouse is always a grouse—especially a driven 
one—and a partridge is always a partridge— 
even though he be a Frenchman—a pheasant 
is only a “pheasant” to the sportsman under 
certain conditions. 
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Yet, even nowadays, it far too often appears 
to be the view of the keeper—and sometimes 
of the host—that the total at the end of the 
day is the primary, the only, important point; 
and that a day which shows a bag of 600 
pheasants is necessarily a third better than 
one that only totals 4oo. Mistaken view. It 
might be so with grouse or partridge if the 
object were, on a particular occasion, to ‘‘do a 
record ”—that hateful sign of the times. But no 
question of record can possibly arise with regard 
to the pheasant, now that he is almost entirely 
a hand-reared bird. ‘The numbers killed depend 
simply on purse, keeper, covert, and purse again. 

The object of a day’s covert shooting—a very 
expensive and troublesome amusement—is to 
give pleasure to the guns; and, surely, the best 
way to give pleasure to the guns is to give 
them the most sporting shots possible; to direct 
the flight of the bird, not so much that it shall 
be hit, but rather that it should be missed! 
There is a far higher pleasure in missing a really 
tall and sporting shot than in killing an easy 
one, especially when the miss is followed by 
some splendid kills. The triumph of a covert 
day may be said to consist in the fact that the 
shooting was so difficult that a larger proportion 
than usual of cartridges were expended on a 
given number of birds. 

Then why ever allow the low pheasant ; why 
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not always create the tall one? Unfortunately, 
it cannot always be. 

In some places, favoured by natural valleys, 
deep glades, intelligent planting, the ideal is 
almost possible. Happy the man who has his 
covert full of them! But few are born to such 
a happy lot, yet I cannot help thinking that, in 
regard to the pheasant, in very many places, 
by taking thought, we could add a cubit to its 
stature. The high pheasant might often be 
made taller; the low pheasant might be still 
more often improved. 


‘For all thy sweet simplicity 
Is Art.” 


Very few coverts, and their surroundings, are 
so flat that no advantage can be taken of a rise 
or fall in the ground. And where, as is usual, 
there are some natural advantages, it is an utter 
waste of good material to push up the birds so 
that they will be flopping round little higher than 
the head, and going no faster than a stone flung 
into the air, instead of engineering them to a 
point at which they may be killed or missed 
with satisfaction to all concerned—even to the 
birds themselves, who are less likely to go away 
wounded, if well shown. 

‘But they must be killed.’ I do not see the 
necessity. If not killed that day they can be 
killed later, and a bird not killed, that has 
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given a sporting shot or two, is more to be 
commended than the bird that shows no sport. 
Moreover, it is probable that if the guns are 
sportsmen, a larger proportion of the birds flushed 
will be killed when they come fairly well than 
if they reluctantly rise at the end of a covert; 
for the simple reason that, in the latter case, they 
are so close and so low that a large number will 
be allowed to escape without being shot at at all, 
and a considerable number will be tailored and lost, 
while many of those shot will be unfit for food. 
But even where the covert stands on flat 
ground something surely can be done. If the 
strong undergrowth, thickened if necessary with 
felled boughs, is made to cease some distance 
from the end of the wood, and the undergrowth 
for the rest of the way is cut back and kept 
fairly thin, the birds will either cease to run ~ 
forward after they reach the further edge of 
the thicker growth, or, if they do run forward, 
most of them on seeing the. guns will run back 
again into it. Thus, instead of a great flush 
of birds rising only a few yards from the for- 
ward guns, the bulk of the birds will be inclined 
to rise earlier and some way back, and haying 
further to go, as they fly forward or turn back, 
will give far better shooting. This plan of 
accelerating the flushing point would hold good 
also in regard to a covert running down the 
side of the hill, and a larger number of birds 
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would thus be induced to rise from the side 
of the hill instead of running down to the 
lower part and being forced up out of the 
last ditch. If feasible, moreover, it is not a 
bad plan to place two or three reliable beaters 
inside the covert some forty or fifty yards from 
the end; they answer the same purpose of 
inducing the birds to rise early instead of late. 
A netting may sometimes do as well; but 
pheasants are, it seems to me, much inclined, 
after running forward up to a netting, either 
just to flop over it, or to run along towards 
either side, seeking egress, and so to break out 
and break back at the sides, instead of coming 
forward satisfactorily. 

A large and unmanageable wood on absolutely 
level ground is a difficult problem, and some- 
times a despair. But, even here, it seems a 
mistake to try to kill the birds by a series of 
monotonous drives across the rides, where they 
nearly always come*low. If it can possibly be 
done it is surely better, as far as possible, to 
give the birds the opportunity of running down 
towards the last beat, and then to flush them 
out of a corner thickened with undergrowth. 
The forward guns will get better shooting than 
they would have done over the narrow ride; 
and, as a very large number of the birds will 
certainly break back, the guns standing inside 


and back may get a really good stand. 
2B 
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Then if there are a series of coverts standing 
on level ground, why not reverse the usual 
proceedings, and instead of beating first the 
outside coverts and driving the birds towards 
home, drive them away from home? This is, 
I know, Anathema to the keeper, but certainly 
these birds, when again flushed, will fly stronger 
and faster. Like horses, pheasants go better 
going home; the further from home, the better 
the flight. 

I offer these remarks, however, with all diffi- 
dence, for I have, up to now, only had the 
management of coverts where the right was 
the obvious and the easy. But I cannot help 
thinking that almost everywhere more might 
be done if only host and keeper would bear in 
mind that nine-tenths of the pleasure of covert 
shooting depends on the actual skill evoked. 
The sportsman, looking back on the day, will 
estimate its value largely, almost entirely, by 
the way in which the birds have come, and by 
the satisfaction or the reverse that he has derived 
from the individual shots that have gone to make 
up the aggregate of the whole. 

Coverts may be badly placed, but at least there 
is no necessity slavishly to follow the old groove. 
Therefore experiment, and again experiment, 
and ever experiment. No harm can be done; 
and, in the end, the shooting may be vastly 
improved. 
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Again, as the object of the day is, or should 
be, to give sporting shots, it always seems a 
mistake, that the guns, when, as sometimes 
happens, they are walking up in line a strip of 
fern or covert, should ever be expected to fire 
a shot. The object is obviously to drive the 
birds into a covert, from whence they may rise 
later, and they are therefore better spared. 

Nor do I see why the guns, when walking 
inside or outside the covert, level with or ahead 
of the beaters, should be allowed, or should 
wish, to shoot at birds going forward. Such 
shots, nine times out of ten, are no pleasure 
or satisfaction to the shooter, while by the time 
the pheasant has reached the forward guns, it 
will probably be well up and going fast. For 
a gun, moreover, not absolutely above suspicion, 
the temptation, if not resisted, to shoot at such 
birds constitutes a danger to others. The bird 
going back overhead is another story; it wants 
shooting, and will probably give a pretty shot. 
Nothing, perhaps, is more annoying than to wait 
for a long dreary time at the end of the covert 
without a shot, and to hear and to see the birds 
—your birds—birds that were bound to come 
beautifully over you, time after time ignobly cut 
short in their career before they reach you. 

The axiom holds good of all shooting, 
“always leave a bird that will make a really 
better or prettier shot for another gun”; but the 
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axiom holds good most of all in covert shooting. 
It speaks well for a man if he has self-control 
enough to abstain, and if he has sporting instinct 
enough to enjoy seeing the bird well killed by 
another ; if he can love his neighbour as himself, 
and is not consumed by an overwhelming desire 
to let off his fowling-piece. 


Of course, in its earlier days, like everything 
else, the miscalled ‘“battue”* came in for its 
share of ridicule and condemnation. 

Much of the criticism was actuated by the 
same feeling, though not so frankly confessed, 
as that which prompted Macgillivray, in his well- 
known Lritish Birds (1837), to say that for his 
part, ‘“having had no practice in this way, I am 
much inclined to persuade myself, as the fox did 
when he could not get at the grapes, that a brace — 
of ptarmigan brought home after a day’s hard 
marching to the craggy summit of some misty 
hill in the Gael-land would afford more pleasure 
than a whole thicketful of pheasants.” Very 
likely; but they are different, and not competitive 
forms of pleasure. 

The ignorant objection to the system has, 
however, gradually diminished, and it has come 
to be recognised that the sport is one involving 


* “The battue,” says ‘Marksman,’ in the Dead Shot, 1860, 
“ signifies a party of sportsmen beating a covert by walking a line” 
—which is, of course, now never done. 
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in a high degree both generalship and marksman- 
ship. Indeed, a totally different view of game- 
preserving prevails to that which existed when 
“man-traps and spring guns” were legal, when 
men could be sent to Botany Bay for poaching, 
and when either to buy or to sell game was a 
penal offence. It is now recognised as a harm- 
less amusement that gives pleasure in various 
_ways to large numbers of persons, and which 
adds appreciably, and gives variety to the food 
supply of the country. The ‘village constable, 
the village shoemaker, the village baker,” no 
longer—as in the days of Sydney Smith’s 
philippics—poach or desire to poach, though 
often enough, as beaters or spectators, they enjoy 
the sport. The individual poacher has practi- 
cally ceased to exist. The poaching gang— 
promoted and paid by some Fagin of a game 
dealer—may still remain; but such enterprise 
neither deserves nor receives any public sym- 
pathy. And I am convinced of this (I speak 
merely as a sportsman), that the ‘Hares and 
Rabbits Act of 1880,” anathematised as it was 
at the time, has tended, whatever its intention, 
to the salvation of shooting at a minimum of 
loss to the sport; the last visible and aggravating 
cause of hostility has disappeared. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ART OF SHOOTING-FLYING 


le E imperfections of the weapon in its 
earlier days were so great that the game 
had to be shot sitting. After a time, however, 
to shoot flying was ‘“‘by Experience found the 
best and surest Way ’—and do we not all know 
that the sitting bird is the hardest to kill ?—“ for 
when your Game is on the Wing it is more 
exposed to Danger; for if but one Shot hits any 
Part of its Wings so expanded, it will occasion — 
its Fall, altho’ not to kill it, so that your 
Spaniel will soon be its Victor, and, if well 
disciplin’'d to the Sport, will bring it you.” So 
certain rules were laid down by Authority, which, 
copied, or amplified, constituted the stock-in-trade 
—in prose and rhyme—of many _ successive 
authors; and “The Art of Shooting- Flying” 
formed the title of the principal chapter in the 
Shooting Books of a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty years ago or more. The subject was at first 
dealt with in a spirit almost approaching to awe, 


but familiarity gradually bred courage. 
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In 1767, the author of Pteryplegia undertook, 
in rhyme, to clear up this ‘‘ hitherto unexplained 
and Difficult Mystery ”—and boldly plagiarised 
from a preceding author. The “flying marks” 
were defined and rhymed :— 


“The general flying Marks are Five, 
By those who to Perfection dive: 
Observe, of Zineals, Two there are ; 
A Traverse and a Circular ; 
The Fifth Od/¢gue, which none can teach, 
But Practice, Perfectness can reach.” 


“As late as within sixty years ago,” says 
Daniel, writing in 1802, “an individual who 
exercised the art of shooting flying was con- 
sidered as performing something extraordinary, 
and many persons requested to attend his ex- 
cursions that they might be eye-witnesses of it.” 

Less than a hundred years ago it was said of 
Norfolk—even then with a sporting reputation— 
that it contained but two good shots.* Naturally 
the imperfections of the weapon rendered accurate 
shooting a matter of the very highest skill and 
calculation, and would probably have made the 
killing of the ‘‘driven” bird of the present day 
almost an impossibility. 

Hawker of Hampshire was a wonderful shot— 
in his own estimation, and probably also in reality. 
“As far as I can learn at Manton’s and Ege’s,” 


* “Coke of Norfolk, the very best shot in England,” being 
one. 
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he boasts in 1815, ‘my having this wild season 
bagged fourteen double shots successively (walk- 
ing), is the best shooting that has been accom- 
plished in England.” “The art of shooting,” 
he says, however, in a later edition, “‘has of late 
been so much improved, that although but little 
more than half a century ago one who shot flying 
was viewed with wonder, we now frequently 
meet with schoolboys who can bring down their 
game with the greatest dexterity.” 

Even within my own observation—now extend- 
ing over more years than I care to remember— 
accuracy of shooting has very much improved. 
A “gun” who a few years ago would have been 
considered a fine shot, would now be but one 
of the ruck. 

Bad shots there still are. Some bad enough 
to be able cheerfully and thoughtlessly to remark, 
‘No, I didn’t kill any, but I think I made some 
of them unhappy.” Others so shockingly bad 
that they would be encouraged with the remark, 
“You're not exactly hitting em, but you're fright- 
ening em more nor you were.” But such are a 
diminishing quantity, and one has not so often 
to wonder ‘‘What on earth becomes of the shot?” 
The fact is that more care is taken in the fit 
of the gun, and the gun itself is handier and 
shoots better. Then the modern explosive 
carries the shot more quickly up to the object 
than ever did the old black powder, thus simplify- 
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ing the aim; while the smoke no longer obscures 
the vision. The ordinary man gets, moreover, 
more shooting than he used to; and all these 
causes combined enable him to make _ better 
practice, though the bird itself has, in most 
cases, been made a more difficult object to hit. 

What proportion of cartridges to kills would 
determine a “good” shot it is difficult to say. 
Some people count their cartridges for their 
own private information, or know the number 
expended on a given bag. This is perfectly 
legitimate; but if they boast of or quote their 
figures the probabilities are that they pick their 
shots, and so the information they impart is 
useless for purposes of comparison. Personally, 
I have on very rare occasions only been aware 
of what my proportionate expenditure of ammu- 
nition has been. As a general rule I would 
rather not inquire. 

Stevenson, in his invaluable Bzrad's of Norfolk, 
writing thirty years ago, speaking of ‘‘battue” 
shooting, remarks that “he is no ordinary shot 
who can account satisfactorily in ‘feathers’ and 
‘fur’ for one in every three of his empty cart- 
ridges.” But the standard of shooting has very 
much improved since then. In the Badminton 
Library an average of three cartridges to one 
bird all the year round is held to be good shoot- 
ing ; anything above that excellent. Further, it 


is held by the same authority that a first-rate 
“ie 
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shot, if in good form, will account for forty to 
forty-five out of sixty birds fired at, whether 
grouse (query Yorkshire grouse), partridges, or 
pheasants. But, as a matter of fact, the con- 
ditions vary so much that no satisfactory figures 
can be given. A score of Scotch driven grouse 
consume, as a rule, more cartridges than their 
brethren of Yorkshire. A November driven 
partridge is harder to kill than he would have 
been two months earlier; the killability of phea- 
sants varies still more. Probably, however, two 
cartridges to one bird, where they are taken as 
they come and the shots are not picked, is very 
good shooting, especially at driven birds. 

But do not count your cartridges. And do not 
think because, after a drive, you cause some of 
your empty cases to disappear, that your neigh- 
bours are not fully aware of what chances you have 
had, and of what use you have made of them. 

I have spoken of a “good shot’—the killing 
machine. But what actually constitutes a ‘‘fine 
shot” ?—a very different thing it may be. 

The proportion between cartridges and game 
killed is but one of the elements—any decent 
shot, who counts his cartridges and therefore 
picks his shots, will probably do as well. It is 
much more than that. Such an one appears 
to have an intuitive knowledge of the sport. 
He is always on the alert, never flustered nor 
Over-prepared, always cool and collected. He 
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knows where the birds are most likely to come, 
and therefore loses few chances. He obviously 
judges his distances rightly, and takes his birds 
exactly at the most killing moment. He never 
“dandles” his gun after the birds, as does the 
poking shot, but handles it gracefully, and swings 
free and loose. He fires rapidly, yet with judg- 
ment, and combines steadiness with dexterity. 
He kills his birds clean and dead; when he misses" 
he misses in good style. He marks his birds 
accurately, and often those of his neighbours. 
Nay, he actually understands, when the guns 
draw for places, how to move up one, or even 
two places, after each drive, without getting 
himself befogged in an arithmetical puzzle. He 
seems to vary but little one day compared with 
another, or one part of the day compared to 
another part—and to be free of that dishearten- 
ing dry rot that sometimes overtakes and de- 
presses one. It is a real pleasure to see him 
shoot, and to shoot with him. 

There is much legitimate and laudable ambition 
in shooting, as in other sports—to like to do well, 
to like to do better than another, to wish even to 
excel. Unfortunately, in shooting, perhaps more 
than in any other sport, rivalry often leads to 
jealousy, selfishness, and want of consideration. * 


* Jealousy and rivalry are certainly sometimes carried to excess. 
The only remark—a fact—made by a “gun,” who, in the middle 
of a splendid partridge drive, badly shot his neighbour, was, “ What 
a —— nuisance! I should have been cock score this time.” 
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To “wipe the eye” of your neighbour—in 
earlier days less elegantly, if more expressively 
described, as ‘wiping the nose”—unless in the 
case of a bird coming directly from him to you, — 
is best not done. To take other people’s birds 
—unless done accidentally, and followed ‘by a 
suitable apology—is a pernicious and temper- 
destroying habit. To kill birds (either inside 
the covert or elsewhere) which, if left, will 
obviously make a more sporting shot for another 
gun, may be within the letter, but is outside 
the spirit of the sportsman Convention. And, 
let us hope, that, whatever may be your sins, 


? 


at least the damning cry of “ Let ‘em rise” will 
never be directed at you. 

There is (to paraphrase the saying) a great 
deal of human nature in the sporting man. He 
is a wise man who knows his own birds, both to 
kill and to pick up. He is a sensible man who is 
generous rather in leaving, than selfish in taking 
a bird. He is a companionable man who is con- 
tent with the place assigned him, and who does 
not persistently suffer from ‘‘cursed bad luck” 
with the birds; or persistently explain (to un- 
willing ears) how he came to miss or muddle 
them. If the sportsman be all this, he will also 
certainly be a safe shot, for he has observed 
much and learnt much. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOW DOES ONE SHOOT? 


HE author of Zhe Art of Shooting-Flying, 
1770,—when to shoot flying was something 
of a novelty—thus instructs his pupil :— 


“ And now, Sir, take the piece, carry it upon your left 
arm, with the thumb of your right hand upon the cock, 
and fixing your eye upon any particular object, present 
the gun in the manner before directed, and in the 
motion of bringing it up cock it; do it pretty briskly, 
but in no hurry, so as to confuse yourself... . Briskly 
draw the trigger as soon as you have got an exact sight 
at the object, and continue to keep your muzzle at it for 
some time after you have drawn the trigger lest you 
should hang fire.” 

“Both eyes,” says Daniel, writing thirty years later, 
“should be open and the object fired at the instant the 
muzzle of the gun is brought up, and fairly bears upon 
it. The sight becomes weakened by a protracted look 
along the barrels at a bird, and keeping the aim long 
fatigues the eye, and the jimger does not obey the eye so 
readily as when employed at a first glance.” 


The habit in England is, when firing at game, 
to keep the head well up and to fire quickly. 
“T’enfant de la superbe Albion,” says a French 
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author, ‘“‘ne baisse jamais la téte, méme devant 
le gibier qui fuit en ligne droite. Au départ, il 
fixe la piéce, la téte haute, de maniére a la suivre 
dans tous ses mouvements.” 

It is very difficult to explain, I think, how one 
shoots, for—at least I speak for myself—I do not 
know exactly, speaking generally, why I kill, or 
why I miss. And, indeed, even when carefully 
trying to observe one’s own action, it is not easy 
to arrive at any exact certainty in the matter. 

There are, however, no doubt two different 
methods of aiming, and most sportsmen belong 
probably to the one school or the other. In the 
one case (and this, I think, is my own mode of 
proceeding), except where the bird is coming 
straight, or is dropping abruptly away, in both 
of which cases there is a certain amount of 
deliberate aiming, there is no conscious aim; 
that is, the shooter sees nothing but the bird, 
and does not see the gun, or the rib of the gun, 
at all. The eye fixes itself steadfastly on the 
bird, and the gun is tightly grasped. At the 
right moment (without however any actual 
consciousness of aiming), the hands rapidly 
throw the gun up to the shoulder, and direct 
it to the place in the air, or on the bird, that 
the brain and the eye instinctively believe to 
be the killing spot for that particular shot, and 
instantaneously the trigger is pulled without 
any dwelling on the aim. To allow, however, 
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for the fractional interval that must elapse 
between the adjustment of the gun and the 
pull of the trigger, the gun is swung with the 
bird, and the swing is not checked until after 
the shot has sped.* The speed of the swing 
will depend on the pace of the bird, and also 
on how far off the bird may be—the further 
the distance the slower the speed. The whole 
process is done by one motion only; the bird 
alone is seen, not the gun at all. This is not, 
however, “snap” shooting in the ordinary 
sense of the term; for, while a ‘“ snapshot” 
implies a momentary glimpse only of the game, 
we are here dealing with the case of birds in 
regard to whom there is plenty of time in which 
to aim. 

The other method may be thus described in 
the words of one who uses it, and uses it very 
effectually: “The eyes fix themselves on the 
approaching bird, and, in conjunction with the 
mind, select an angle at which the shot is to 
be made, and when the bird has almost reached 
the spot that will give the desired angle, the 
gun is raised quickly and freely, the gun and 
the arms being well clear of the body, and it 
is brought home to the shoulder almost with 


* Some few, no doubt, do not swing the gun at all, but on 
putting up the gun, allow sufficiently ahead to cover the interval. 
Others are erroneously under the impression that they do not 
swing ; but if they are observed, it would be seen that they do 
swing. 
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a bang. At that instant the muzzle obtrudes 
itself, as it were, into the line of vision, and the 
eyes instantly report that it is on the bird, and 
again instantly the eyes and muzzle are raced 
along, outstripping the flight of the bird by an 
inch or so, and the trigger is. pressed, with eyes 
and muzzle still racing.” This system implies 
two distinct, though probably instinctive and 
almost instantaneous motions of the gun before 
the trigger is pulled; that is, the gun is first 
adjusted on the bird, and then is swung faster 
than the flight of the bird until it reaches the 
required spot ahead, when the trigger is pulled, 
the gun still swinging along. 

The difference apparently between the two 
methods is that, in the one case, the spot at 
which to fire is practically decided upon before 
the gun is raised, or at least while it is in pro- 
cess of being raised. In the other, the bird is 
first sighted by the gun, and the gun is then 
swung to the right place before the trigger is 
pulled. ‘The actual result, of course, is identical 
in the two cases (assuming a correct shot); that 
is, in each case the charge reaches the same spot 
at the same moment. It would appear that the 
first process is necessarily the quicker ; while the 
second, though slower, is possibly surer, inas- 
much as the aim is less of a speculative nature. 
Probably those who habitually practise the former 
method also very often have recourse to the latter 
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when the aim is seen to be faulty, or when it has 
for any reason to be readjusted, as in the case of 
a swerving bird. 

I do not pretend to say which method of shoot- 
ing is the better or the more killing. Both are 
obviously in common use, and both schools appar- 
ently include first-class shots. 

It is clear that in neither case is there much 
conscious aiming, or consciousness of the exist- 
ence of the gun as such. There is much truth 
in the remark, ‘If I aim I poke; if I poke I 
miss; the days I shoot best are the days on 
which I don’t know what I am doing.” And this 
is confirmed by the fact that a miss with the first 
barrel is so often retrieved with the second barrel, 
when there is no time at all to dwell on the aim. 

Conscious aiming can certainly be carried too 
far. For instance, the compilers of Zhe Oakleigh 
Shooting Code—a famous sporting club of sixty 
years ago—lay down the astonishing rule, that 
the sportsman should “shut his left eye, and look 
straight down the rim or sight plate until he has 
brought the eye, the breech, the metal sight, and 
the bird in a line. By the time he has perfected 
his aim the bird will be about twenty-five yards 
distance.” I should think so! Such elaborate 
aiming reminds me of a sailor friend of mine, 
who declares that in the case of every shot he 
allows for and carefully calculates elevation, tra- 


jectory, and windage, as though he were firing a 
| 2 D 
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4°7 gun—the birds however seem to have a better 
time than doubtless would the enemy. 

It is wonderful how quick and unerring is the 
observation of the brain out shooting. It ts 
marvellous, for instance, how the eye, now busy 
with another bird, notes the fall of the first. Yet 
sometimes hand and eye are not quite in accord. 
A bird at which one is aiming may be seen to 
receive its deathblow from another gun; or, again, 
one may apprehend that the aim is not true; and 
yet in neither case is the brain always able to 
instruct the hand sufficiently quickly to prevent 
the pull of the trigger. | 

Then, again, occasionally the eye, intent on the 
rapidly moving bird, does not notice some inter- 
vening object—a rock, a tree, a branch—and the 
trigger being pulled at the moment, the shot is 
lodged, not in the bird, but in the intercepting 
object. This seemingly dangerous absorption 
applies alone, however, I think, to unexpected 
inanimate objects. Experience and memory are, 
or should be, sufficiently strong safeguards to 
prevent the gun “following round,” or the trigger 
from being pulled at a risky moment. 


CHAPTER X 
HOW TO HIT A HAYSTACK 


XPERIENCE and observation, combined 

with nerve, good eye-sight, judgment, 
alertness and self-command, will make the good 
shot. 

Written instruction is very little good. For 
instance, what rule are you to adopt for shooting 
well ahead? Even this idea, now accepted as an 
axiom, was not always admitted. ‘Some are of 
opinion,” says one old authority, “that you must 
shoot something before the Fowl, otherwise it will 
be past before the Shot can come to it; but that 
is a vulgar Error, for no Game can fly so quick, 
but that the Shot will meet it.” 

“Shoot well ahead,” you are told—an obvious 
truism. But how much? There's the rub, Our 
mentors talk vaguely or dogmatically of an allow- 
ance of so many feet or inches at varying 
distances of yards. One author, writing sixty 
years ago, lays it down that, for a certain side 
shot at thirty yards, you should, with a common 


(detonating) gun, aim four inches ahead; with a 
203 
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percussion gun, two inches! Another authority 
of about the same date, recommends an allow- 
ance ‘‘at twenty paces of one inch—at thirty 
paces two inches—at fifty paces five inches—at 
fifty-five paces seven inches.’ And _ similar, 
though not equally precise or contradictory in- 
structions, are profusely showered upon the 
beginner. Quite useless; for you do not carry 
a measuring tape in your pocket. 

At first, possibly, there will be a sort of 
conscious calculation of distance, speed, and 
angle; but soon the calculation, though equally 
made, is made unconsciously, ‘if not always 
accurately. Accuracy will come in time. To 
kill, of two fast birds not the one aimed at, but 
the one behind, is a shock, but a useful lesson.* 
The converse does not often happen; though 
I have heard it related of one of our first-rate 
shots, who had been killing fast ‘‘ Englishmen” 
in magnificent style in a high wind, that he 
missed successively three or four ‘ Frenchmen” 
that followed—they were too slow, he shot ahead. 
On the other hand, I remember once being con- 
sulted out grouse driving by a man who could 
not understand why he always missed his birds. 


* Sir R. PAYNE GALLWEY (Lef¢ders co Young Shooters,vol. 1. p. 235) 
has, however, a theory that, when this occurs, it is often because 
the bulk of the charge may have been even ahead of the bird aimed 
at, and that the hinder bird is struck by “a few chance pellets that 
straggled up after the real killing portion of the charge has passed 
on.” I confess, with all diffidence, that instinct and observation 
make me doubt the truth of this theory. 
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He gravely assured me that he had come to 
the conclusion that he was shooting too much 
ahead of them. That fault, at least, I was able 
confidently to assure him was not his nor anyone 
else’s failing. 

In all cases, and especially and essentially in 
that of the pheasant, the head and neck, and not 
the body, should be considered as the target. 
If this be so, it is clear that the best rule that 
one can lay down (and even this has many 
limitations) is that the flight of the bird should 
be zutercepted by the shot, rather than that aim 
should be taken at the bird itself. Interception, 
if successful, will mean striking it in the head and 
neck, rather than in the body. At all events, it 
is essential to remember—both for your own 
Satisfaction, and for the sake of humanity—to 
hold your gun well ahead; and the remark, “ I’m 
‘thinking you borrowed a good bit off that bird” 
—1z.e. shot well ahead—is a cheering criticism to 
receive. 


Is it possible to lay down any actual or useful 
rules which may be of help to the beginner or to 
the ineffective?* I very much doubt it, but, 
illogically, I will try. 


* The best practical hints that I have (if I may speak of myself) 
felt to be of real value to me are the admirable rough sketches in 
The Partridge (Fur and Feather Series), by Mr. A. J. STUART- 
WORTLEY, which make it clear when the driven bird shou/d, and 
how the driven bird does, fly into the shot, if the gun is properly 
held. 
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This section, it must be clearly understood, 
is, however, only intended for the edification of 
those who really need, and may possibly welcome, 
a few suggestions (offered with great diffidence) 
in regard to covert shooting and to the killing of 
driven birds—all other persons are warned off. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. If the bird is fairly near you, say within twenty 
yards, going steadily, and with little or no wind behind 
it, fire at its beak. 

2. If the bird is further off, or with a wind speeding 
it, let the gun be aiming well ahead and swinging at the 
moment the trigger is pulled. How much ahead, and 
how much swing, can only be learnt by observation 
and practice, 

3. The further off the bird the more the allowance 
ahead. On the other hand, the further off the bird, 
the slower must be the swing of the gun. 

4. As a rule, shoot over rather than uzder the bird, 
especially for a side shot. For one shot that is missed 
through shooting over a bird, five are missed by shooting 
under it. This we can realise, not only by the un- 
conscious knowledge one so often has of where the 
shot went, when it didn’t go where it ought to have 
gone, but also by the tell-tale evidence of broken legs 
or floating tail feathers.* 


* Many guns find that their worst performance is at birds 
crossing from right to left. On the face of it, it would seem that 
the bird crossing from left to right would be the more difficult 
of the two, as the gun is swung more easily from left to right than 
from right to left. The explanation, I think, is this. In swinging 
the gun from right to left the tendency is for the muzzle to drop, 
z.e. to fire below the bird; while in swinging the gun from left 
to right the tendency is for the muzzle to rise, z.e. to shoot over the 
bird, a fault (as I have shown above) on the right side, especially 
for crossing shots, 
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5. Never, if you can help it, fire when the bird is very 
close to you; the killing circle is then a very tiny one, 


. and the bird is liable to be missed or smashed. 


6. Do not fire a long shot unless you are pretty 
confident that you will kill the birds; and never, under 
any circumstances, fire a long shot at ground game. 


Grouse Driving. 

1. “Tak ’em coomin’,’ as an old keeper was never 
tired of impressing on me. And if several birds are 
coming together straight at you, take the first bird a 
good long way out, say some fifty yards; he will be 
nearer by the time the shot reaches him, and as the only 
vulnerable parts will be the head and wings, you will 
either miss him or get him, and not merely wound him. 
This will give you time to get off another barrel in 
front. 

2. If many birds are coming, do not—a most difficult 
thing to remember, I find—turn round to fire at birds 
after they have passed, but keep your eyes to the front. 
Again, while you are changing guns, let your eyes be 
also to the front, observant, and engaged in selection. 

3. While the birds are still some way off select the 
bird you intend first to take, and have a shrewd idea 
as to the second. Select rapidly, but with judgment, 
and stick to zt; to chop and to change, is to miss and 
muddle. 

4. Do not select two birds that are equally near you; 
but, if possible, two birds on the same line, the one 
somewhat ahead of the other. 

5. Pick out,.as a rule, the bird that will obviously be 
first within range; and let him get well within range 
before firing. 

6. If only two or three are coming together, take the 
most difficult, and furthest first. 

7. As a general rule, pick the easiest and nearest 
birds ; though these should be rejected for a high sport- 
ing shot. 
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8. Do not fire long shots. The tendency, out grouse 
driving, is to fire too soon or to wait too long; and the 
bird is consequently missed, or goes away wounded. 

g. (a) If the bird is coming straight at you, do not 
put up your gun until the moment you intend to fire; 
and fire, if anything, over it. (6) If the bird is coming 
straight and over you, fire, as it were, above it, z.e. ahead 
of it. (¢) After the bird has passed, (i.) if it was a high 
bird and is dropping, fire uxder it; (it) if it was a low 
skimming bird, fire over it. (@) If the bird comes 
sideways and high, fire well in front, and if anything 
above it. (e) With slow and low birds, fire at the back 
and head. 

Make yourself comfortable in the butt. Trample 
a firm and level foothold. Do not scruple to rearrange 
the top sods, and lower them in one part or heighten 
them in another to your satisfaction ; this with the two- 
fold object of preventing the birds from seeing you, and 
of enabling you comfortably to see the birds and to get 
at them conveniently at any angle. If you remove the 
sods, you had better replace them after the drive. 

It is certainly a very good plan to estimate (or even | 
roughly to pace) the distance from the butt, at various 
points, of one or two conspicuous objects—a_ stone, 
a burnt patch, a bunch of grass—in order to give the 
eye an indication as to whether a bird passing over 
them will or will not be within shot. I do not mean 
that, when a bird is actually coming, you calculate this 
out, but the acquired knowledge comes unconsciously 
to your assistance. It is well also to judge by observa- 
tion from what direction, and at what angle, the birds 
are most likely to come. 

Stand straight up, and stand quite still, any move- 
ment will make the birds turn or swerve. Keep calm; 
do not hurry. Keep your eyes perpetually roving so 
that birds shall not creep nor burst upon you unawares. 

For marking, the best plan, I think, if birds are not 
likely to be too thick and persistent, is to stick a bit of 
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paper, pencilled into four squares, in front of you in the 
butt; and, during the intervals, to pencil a cross on the 
square in which the birds have fallen. You then have 
an accurate record of the numbers to be retrieved from 
each quarter of the ground. Or, else, let your loader 
arrange empty cartridges on the floor of the butt, with 
the ends pointing in the direction where you tell him 
that the birds have fallen; or, at least, for every bird 
down, let him chuck an empty cartridge into the corner 
as a record of numbers. Moreover, as each successive 
bird falls, within an appreciable distance, repeat out loud 
for your loader to hear, the number that that bird 
makes, and compare numbers with him occasionally. 
Birds falling a considerable way back should not be 
definitely counted, but be kept in mind, and only 
counted when retrieved. 

Accuracy in counting and marking saves much time 
and worry at the pick-up. Nothing is a greater nuisance 
than the sanguine man, who habitually has one or two 
more “down” than have actually fallen near the butt ; 
and much useless time is spent in hunting for often 
imaginary birds; while he darkly suspects his neigh- 
bours of having picked his birds. 


Partridge Driving. 

Most of the rules already given for grouse driving, 
especially those which suggest where and how you 
should take them, hold good for partridge driving also 
(particularly No. 9), and need not be repeated. 

Take them coming if you can; the chances of so 
doing, especially where low hedges prevail, are far less 
frequent than when driving grouse; so often you cannot 
see the birds coming, and still more often you cannot fire, 
for fear of jeopardising the beaters. As in grouse driv- 
ing, secure your foothold, trim your hedge if necessary, 
note where the birds are likely to come. Do your best 
not to get flurried by the whirring and scattering covey. 
A high and fast bird requires a considerable allowance 
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of sky between partridge and muzzle. Fire well over, 
Ze. ahead of, a low skimming bird that has passed you. 
Remember that an old Frenchman is probably going 
pretty slowly. 


Covert Shooting. 


1. Never take a low bird. 

2. When walking, do not shoot at birds going for- 
ward. 

3. Do not shoot at a bird that, if left, will make a 
better shot for another gun. 

4. Be very careful to take only your own birds. 

5. Do not plaster a bird ; wait till he gets a sufficient 
distance, say twenty-five to thirty yards from you. If 
this is not feasible, let the bird go, unless you are 
morally certain of shooting him through the head. 

6. There is one radical difference between covert 
shooting and driving, namely, that, in regard to the 
former, there is no necessity to take the first bird within 
reach, nor when it first reaches you, nor indeed to take 
any particular bird at all, nor to make a right and left. 
Thus, you can and should exercise your judgment, both 
with regard to the bird you will take (when there is a 
choice), and the moment at which you will take him. 
Pick out, therefore, the most difficult and sporting shots, 
and be sure and let the bird arrive at the most difficult 
and sporting angle before you fire.* “Kill, with skill,” 
should be the motto of Covert Shooting. 

It is pretty to see, in a flush, a gun deliberately select- 
ing and pulling down the difficult birds, and leaving 
the others alone; and, of course, you will emulate his 
example by picking out from the bunch the highest 
cock, or the longest side shot within range. I remember 
once, in a thick rise of birds, firing at a high cock, 
and at the moment, I suppose, the head of a lower 


* ge. Do not take a bird that will give you a rocketing shot 
while he is still rising to you, but wait till he is exactly over you. 
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flying bird obtruded itself into the charge, and both 
birds were bagged. 

7. If there are several pheasants coming (except it 
be an outside stand where the birds are particularly 
required to be killed) do not turn round to fire behind 
at a pheasant that is well past you (unless it be a 
wounded bird), the birds coming to you will give you 
better shooting. 

8. Consider the head and neck alone as a target, 
especially if the birds be near, and leave the body out 
of mind. Unfortunately it is not out of sight, and 
being large and lengthy and attached to the neck, it 
obtrudes itself and distracts attention. I have heard of 
a man who always shot off the tail with the first barrel, 
_and was then able with the second to aim sufficiently 
ahead ! 

9. Take the rocketer at the moment he is within an 
ace of your perpendicular, and do not raise your gun 
until that moment. The trigger should be pulled as 
the gun blocks the bird out of sight, though even 
then it is the bird and not the gun of which you are 
conscious. 

10. One of the most difficult pheasant shots is the 
high side shot, especially if curling. At such a bird, 
shoot not only well ahead, but well adove it. 

11. (2) At the low side bird, aim at the beak, or in 
front, according to pace, and shoot adove it. (6) At the 
bird dropping away after it has passed you, fire wxder it. 
(c) At the bird skimming away low over the field—let 
him go; he may improve as the day goes on, and you 
will very likely wound or miss him. For, whether it is 
that one does not take enough trouble, and, therefore, 
shoot below the bird ; or whether it is, as some say, that 
the bird is much protected by its drooping wing off 
which the shot glances, certain it is, that a bird flying 
low and sideways, which looks so easy, is by no means 
easily killed. 
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So much for advice. The final advice I would 
give is—chuck it away out of the window, like 
Lear’s amblongous cutlet. Clear your mind and 
brain of all rules, and shoot as seems best to 
you. The ‘‘art of shooting-flying,” like every- 
thing else, has to be learnt, and cannot be 
acquired in a day. To be able to do classics or 
verses you must first have learnt your A B C, 
and suffer anguish and disappointment in the 
process. So with shooting. But if your guns 
fit you, if your eyesight is fair, and if you are 
ready to observe with intelligence and interest, 
Dame Nature will gradually teach you, and turn 
you out a good sportsman and a good shot. 

One essential is, of course, that your gun fits 
properly ; it should be, as it were, “tailor made.” 
And nowadays, with shooting schools and “ try 
guns,’ I presume a gun can be made more to the 
satisfaction of the shooter than formerly, and 
that your shooting can be improved “while you 
wait.” 7 
Finally, do not despair if, seemingly, at first 
you make little or no progress. It is somewhat 
satisfactory to the young, inexperienced, and 
wretched shot to read of the struggles of those 
who later on became distinguished sportsmen. 
Thus to the bad shot it is consoling—and a tonic 
because consoling—to read the confessions of 
such sportsmen as Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. Grimble, to mention two among many, 
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and to know that once even they could not 
hit a haystack. The young sportsman thanks 
Heaven and takes courage.* 

Everyone, even the best shots, I suppose, vary 
in their shooting, just as, even when fishing, one 
varies in one’s precision of casting. Some days 
one feels as if ‘‘set” to the birds, and it all 
seems as easy as clockwork. Other days, and 
especially those days on which you are anxious 
to shoot your best—but we will draw a veil. 

Good or bad spirits, boredom or the reverse, 
birds going right or wrong, confidence or other- 
wise in oneself or one’s gun, nerves, and diges- 
tion, are all important factors in deciding whether, 
on a particular day, one ‘shoots like a tinker” or 
“shoots like a book.” + How true it often is, as 
the author of Pteryplegia remarked a hundred 
and thirty years ago, that ‘in some Hands, the 


* “T well remember my first partridge. It was not the bird 
I aimed at; I had been out for many days without striking a 
single bird with even an outside shot.”—A. STUART-WORTLEY, 
The Partridge, p. 94. 

When seventeen years old, Mr. Grimble relates, he went to stay 
with a friend. Together, in the course of a month, they shot 
400 partridges, and his individual share of the bag was but 
five birds ; and he left “‘ mentally vowing never again to take gun 
in hand. ... These and other reminiscences are recalled from 
the past to inspire beginners with confidence and to show that the 
greatest ‘muff’ need not despair, if young and fond of the gun, 
and nothing is defective with his eyesight.”—-Shooting and Salmon 
fishing, p. 30. 

+ “To cancel all I missed four fair shots. This is what I rarely 
did in a whole month’s shooting, but the present state of my 
digestive organs is such that I must compound for want of nerve.” 
—HAWKER, Daary, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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ill Fortune of the first Shoot determines and in- 
fluences the Success of the rest and one may take 
a certain Sort of Augury from the Escape and 
Flight Of the First Mark. The natural Cause 
of this seems to Proceed from a Disorder in the 
animal Spirits occasioned by the Original Dis- 
appointment, and which in some Men is irrecover- 
able for that whole Day. As, on the contrary, 
a prosperous Hit shall have the very opposite 
Effect, and induce such an easy Serenity and 
steady Assurance, as carry inevitable Death with 
them for many Hours after.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


N old Norfolk dame thus described her 

somewhat perverse and tiresome husband: 
“If he’d only du what he art to du, he wouldn't 
du as he du du”; and one feels much the same, 
occasionally, in reference to some shots one comes 
across—men who are, and remain perverse in 
their shooting, in ‘‘ form,” accuracy, selection, dis- 
crimination, nay, even in safety. 

They fire low shots, they fire long shots, they 
fire close shots. They miss their shots, they 
tail their birds, they wound their beasts. In a 
word, they live, but they do not learn. And, 
while it may be perfectly true that the man who 
never makes a mistake never makes anything, 
it is equally true that the man who is always 
making mistakes makes a mess of things. 

Some such seem to have an unhappy knack of 
winging their birds, and bird after bird starts off 
as soon as it reaches the ground. This simply 
means that the bird is seldom if ever struck with 


the centre of the charge, but that some outside 
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pellets break the bone of the wing, the bird being 
otherwise uninjured. “Did that fall dead?” 
‘Dead! oh dear no! why, he began to work his 
legs for running before he reached the ground!” 
One friend of mine was so persistent with the 
runners that his retriever (an intelligent animal), 
knowing his ways, kept careful watch, and as soon 
as he saw a bird begin to fall, rushed up and 
pounced upon it before it. had time to collect its 
senses and run off. 

It is good to see a sportsman keen in youth, 
and good to see him retain his keenness even as 
middle age comes upon him. But there is such 
a thing as being too keen, especially if it leads 
to letting off the gun without due consideration, 
or to the detriment of another. It was said of 
such an one, ‘‘ If he saw his grandfather, feathered 
like an angel, winging his way from Heaven to 
Earth, he would certainly bring him down, a 
rocketing shot.” 

Keenness, besides, does unfortunately some- 
times degenerate into selfishness, or worse. 
Some there are who, out shooting, seem habit- 
ually unable to distinguish between meum and 
tuum. It is, however, I verily believe, as a 
rule, a case of kleptomania rather than of petty 
larceny—constitutional and not intentional. But 
even kleptomania can be carried too far. I 
remember once, partridge driving, a single bird 
was coming at me. Just as I was about to fire 
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at the bird (and my neighbour left it for me) 
it struck a tree in the fence and fell dead. 
The incident interested me; I had seen hen 
pheasants kill themselves in a thick covert in 
this way, but could hardly believe that a partridge 
in the open would do the same. After the drive 
I picked up the bird, and was examining it 
curiously, when up came the gun who had stood 
two places from me, quite unabashed, with a 
“My bird, I think.” He had shot it across us 
both at the instant it had reached the tree. 
Another incident in this connection—a dis- 
agreeable incident—I also remember. A neigh- 
bour had been invited to join the shooting party. 
Persistently he took other peoples’ birds; and 
growls and exclamations had no effect. Our host 
was much annoyed, and, as the only effective 
remedy, posted two of us, one on each side of 
him, at a stand where the birds came high and 
good, with instructions to kill, each on his own 
side, every bird that came to the sinner. He 
took the hint at last. But it was rather like 
the Irishman’s hint to his unwelcome visitor : 
“Sure I gave him a hint to go, for begorra | 
kicked him out of the door.’ Our conduct could 
be only justified by the provocation, and we were 
but obeying orders, issued after a council of war. 
Covert shooting perhaps more than any other 
form of shooting requires judgment in deciding 


which are your birds and which are not, and this 
2 ¥ : 
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is especially the case when the guns are standing 
close together, and birds are coming fairly thick. 
Then greediness—the old Adam in us—has 
the greater scope and greater opportunity than 
when birds are being driven; while there is 
really less excuse for giving way to this ancestral 
vice, insomuch as the element of competition, 
as regards score and pick-up—which especially 
rouse these evil passions—are almost entirely 
eliminated. Few people either can or do, care- 
fully count the pheasants they kill, and there can 
be no individual pick-up. Fortunately, however, 
greed is not a common fault. Indeed, where a 
bird passes fairly equi-distant between two guns, 
it is usually a case of “Gentlemen of the French 
Guard, fire!” ‘Fire yourselves, Gentlemen of 
England, we never fire first” ; and both refrain- 
ing from the desire to give the other the first 
chance, the bird passes scatheless. Of course, 
everyone makes an occasional mistake, and suffers 
the annoyance of feeling that he has taken a bird 
he should have left. A prompt and ungrudging 
apology soon, however, sets the matter straight. 
The killing of someone else’s wounded bird is 
often a delicate matter. But humanity has the 
first claim ; and a generous exclamation of ‘‘ your 
bird” is adequate amends. 

Then, due partly to the same cause—over- 
keenness—there is the restless man, a sort of 
wandering Jew, cursed with a constitutional in- 
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firmity, which engenders a perpetual belief that 
the best birds and the most birds are where he 
is not. Rather than stand where he is actually 
put, he will move a few paces to right or to left, 
behind or before, or perpetually edge down to- 
wards the next gun, to the latter’s discomfort. 

A certain amount of discretion is always legi- 
timate enough as regards one’s movements ; but 
it should be exercised sparingly, and only dic- 
tated by the desire to better the success of the 
drive or beat. It may, moreover, be a very 
dangerous thing to move from the exact spot 
where you have been placed. I am thankful to 
say that only once, as far as I am aware, have 
I nearly seriously injured a man out shooting. 
Covert shooting one day, we were placed in line, 
in a thick wood, some way apart, and not over- 
visible to one another. A woodcock came low, 
and I refrained until it was well past the line 
before I fired. To my horror, I then saw, for 
the first time, that the gun next to me had, 
without word or sound, moved back some twenty 
or thirty paces, and that I had fired directly at 
him. How I did not hit him I cannot tell. 
However, he did not seem to mind his narrow 
escape, and took it as a part of the day’s 
proceedings. 

It is very essential to remember never to fire 
at a low pheasant, unless it is wounded, and then 
only after observation and with great caution. 
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Do remember-—first, that a low pheasant is 
no pleasure to shoot. Secondly, that dotted 
about are not only the other guns and the 
beaters, but the stops and the stray spectators, 
the latter of whom zzvarzab/y think that they are 
standing in the safest place when they station 
themselves some fifty or sixty yards off behind 
a gate or hedge, but silent and invisible to you, 
their heads fully exposed to the shot. 

Do refrain religiously from an indulgence in 
long shots. It is a cruel thing to fire a long 
shot at a hare, especially if she is going straight 
away from you; and it is a reprehensible thing to 
fire a long shot at a bird unless you are confident 
that you can and will kill. It is worse to wound 
than to miss, and no satisfaction ought to be 
derived—though I fear we often do derive it— 


from the exclamation, “I hit her, anyhow; see 


those feathers!” when, with a shudder, the bird 
flinches, recovers, and flies on. 

Would, indeed, that one could always kill dead 
or miss clean; but, failing that happy but un- 
attainable consummation, discretion should -be 
exercised in selecting the bird to be victimised. 
The distinction is easy: fire when you think 
you can kill, do not fire merely on the chance 
of killing. Rough shooting is somewhat 
different, though here also a leaning to mercy 
will distinguish the sportsman from the pot 
hunter. It is too often forgotten that a pheasant 
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is a large bird, and that therefore a long shot 
at a pheasant is more cruel as a rule than a 
long shot, say, at a partridge or a_ snipe, 
inasmuch as the pheasant being a larger target, 
the likelihood of wounding without killing is 
vastly increased. 

It is curious what poor results usually follow 
a shot into ‘‘the brown’—a reprehensible and 
cruel thing to do with game birds, if done 
deliberately, and yet done, I suppose, on rare 
occasion, by most of us, when for some reason 
or another a single bird cannot be properly 
picked out. A shot into a covey, fairly on the 
wing, which looks as if it was bound to “fetch” 
two or three birds at least, usually stops none, 
though probably some one or more are wounded. 
The birds must be really flying much further 
apart than they appear to be. 


“Young giddy Fools, who vainly hope, 
By Chance, to pick a Number up, 
Do often find themselves deceiv’d, 
And wish the random Fire retriev’d ; 
Tho’ many they may slightly wound, 
They'll see none bounding on the Ground.” 


On the other hand, especially in walking 
grouse, when a covey rises very close together, 
a shot at one bird may accidentally and un- 
intentionally produce a bag by itself—two and 
a half to three brace for the two cartridges. 

In the House, when I see a regular covey 
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of members rise to speak, the moment the 
previous orator has resumed his seat, I often 
watch the Speaker, to see whether he will fire 
into the brown, or, more sportsmanlike, pick out 
an outside bird. 


There is no necessity, nowadays, to lay down 
an instruction, as in a French sporting book 
of fifty years ago: ‘‘Ne jamais charger votre 
arme le cigarré a la bouche; et, enfin, avoir 
toujours le soin décharger votre fusil avant de 
rentrer au logis.” But the rule still holds 


gvood— 
**Pour sauter, tu desarmeras, 
Ou quelque jour tu nous tueras.” 


And, in these days of breech-loaders, there 
is absolutely no excuse for getting through a 
fence or over a gate, or even for walking from 
one beat to another, without first taking out the 
cartridges. The gun should be ‘ dangerous” 
only when the game is actually afoot. 

No one need ever carry his gun in a dan- 
gerous way; no one need ever fire a dangerous 
shot, and it is no palliation to apologise after- 
wards; no one need ever follow the bird round 
with the gun—the most dangerous and most 
unjustifiable action of all. 

Then, for Heaven’s sake, take care that your 
loader does not load your guns while walking 
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to your place, and that he invariably unloads them 
immediately the beat is finished. It is awful to 
see a “gun” walking ahead, unconscious that 
his clumsy loader is carrying a loaded weapon 
under each arm, pointing at his back. I have 
seen a man shot and killed in a somewhat similar 
way, so that I have a horror of such absolutely 
unnecessary danger. It is better, disagreeable as 
it is, resented though it may be, to speak out 
than to run the risk of a serious or fatal accident. 
And, certainly, if a gun fires a risky shot, or 
follows round, one is fully entitled, in self- 
protection, to sing out “ Let ’em rise!” or “ Here 
are we!” though I have known a man mortally 
offended with another gun, who made this quite 
justifiable and necessary remark. Where the 
cap fits, the shoe pinches! 


CHAPTER XIl 


DISAGREEABLES 


N some ways, no doubt, shooting is not such 
a dangerous sport as it used to be. The 
muzzle-loader, with its special and manifold 
risks, has disappeared. And, on the whole, 
though the gun is let off much more frequently, 
the ordinary shooter is, I should say, a good deal 
less dangerous—perhaps on this very account. 
But still, for all that, there is some danger in 
the pursuit of shooting. And indeed it is a 
matter of wonder that far more accidents do not 
occur. It has been calculated that in the British 
Isles some 300,000 persons (of whom a quarter 
of a million take out either ‘“‘game” or ‘“‘ shooting” 
licences) shoot more or less in the course of the 
year ; and it has been estimated that no less than 
fifty to sixty millions of cartridges are annually 
fired. Yet the accidents are few and far between. 
We have all had escapes; others, perhaps, may 
have had escapes from us. I have myself seen 
one fatal accident; I was near by when another 


one occurred; the two within four days of one 
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another. But the actual accidents, great or small, 
that have come within one’s own observation or 
knowledge are, I think, extraordinarily and provi- 
dentially few. 

And yet we have, on the one hand, our 
dangerous and our careless shots amongst us; 
and, on the other, we have the loitering beater 
and the ignorant ‘‘stop,’ who so often manage 
to occur in the unexpected spot. ‘He shot 
round me’—was the graphic description given me 
of a reckless shot—‘‘he shot round me, he shot 
above me, he shot below me, he shot at me; I 
was, as I may say, like the Burning Bush, ‘in the 
midst of fire, yet not consumed.’” Lord Cardi- 
gan, of Balaclava fame, was once heard abusing 
his keeper for extravagance in using men instead 
of boys for ‘‘stops.” ‘Beg pardon, my lord,” 
was the matter-of-fact reply, “but your lordship 
will remember that last year you shot down all 
the boys.” 

The biggest and heaviest authenticated bag 
secured at one shot, of which I have ever heard, 
consisted of one rabbit (the cause of the shot), 
one beater, one onlooker (a French cook), a boy, 
and a dog.* I once shot nine snipe at a shot— 
but this was in South America, they were on the 

* In 1811, at the “Chasse” at Holkham, in Norfolk, the total 
bag being 1,307, the bag of a certain royal duke was thus entered: 
“ Killed, of game, 0, wounded 4; 1 footman slightly, 1 groom 
severely, 1 hat (on the head of a friend), 1 horse.”—DANIEL, 


Rural Sports, p. 402. 
mts 
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ground, and they were shot for the pot. I have 
read of a sportsman (not Baron Munchausen) 
who shot a bumble bee and a butterfly, right and 
left; and, indeed, sometimes a large bumble bee 
does, for an instantaneous second, look uncom- 
monly like a distant advancing grouse ; just as, 
when on the alert for partridges, the fieldfares, 
breasting the hedge, often cause a nervous twitch 
of the gun. A friend once, when we were after 
ptarmigan and blue hares, unconsciously plugged 
charge after charge into his covert coat hung on: 
the wire fence, just beyond, and in a line with the 
place where all the hares passed. 

The nervous shot is an even greater nuisance 
and a greater danger than the reckless or care- 
less shot. Carelessness can be sobered by age, 
and recklessness can be modified by well-chosen 
and forcible language, but nervousness often in- 
creases with the one, and is increased by the 
other. The timorous shot avoids Scylla only to 
fall into Charybdis. He will remember not to 
fire at an approaching bird for fear of the beaters, 
but he will follow the bird round, his twitching 
finger on the trigger, to the eminent risk of his 
neighbours. Through sheer nervousness he will 
fire at the low bird and let the high go free; he 
will leave his own bird and take that of his 
neighbour. In a sudden flush of pheasants he 
will lose his head altogether. His intellect be- 
comes weakened, and his mind as confused as 
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that of the Irish member, who, rising amongst 
a number of others, to move an amendment, and 
not being called upon, expostulated with the 
Speaker, ‘‘I assure you, sir, that though you did 
not see me, I rose first, except another hon. 
member who did not rise.” 

And, apart from the danger of the gun itself, 
and of the power behind the gun, accidents do 
occur. I have heard of a driven grouse spitting 
itself on the muzzle of the gun; I have seen 
a dog, sitting just inside the butt, knocked clean 
over and almost senseless by a dead grouse—to 
its dazed astonishment. A friend of mine, turn- 
ing from a bird he had shot to his second bird, 
was struck on the side of the head and suffered 
from concussion of the brain. And how often 
has one ducked or flinched from the whizzing 
dead grouse as it shot past like a cannon ball, 
just missing the loader as well. It is curious 
that accidents do not more often occur from this 
cause; and also that, in a flush, the pheasants 
toppling down all over the place, and never 
shouting “ Heads below!” do no injury. Only 
once have I seen a pheasant strike an onlooker— 
a keeper too,—and that time it caught the man 
full in the stomach, when his attention was 
distracted elsewhere, and doubled him up. 


But apart from dangers and accidents, shooting 
has its woes as well as its pleasures, its dis- 
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appointments as well as its successes. And one 
of the most woeful of woes is the day when the 
sport has to be carried out under the adverse 
conditions of rain, sleet, or fog. That ‘constant 
enemy the weather” too often plays havoc with 
the best of days, the most glorious of drives, the 
most lovely of coverts. In the time of flint and 
steel it was even worse; heavy rain then literally 
spiked the guns. 


‘And if, my Friend, it chance to rain, 
Take my Advice, go home again, 
That Day no farther Sport affords ; 
Farewell the Fields! Adieu the Birds!” 


And a really rainy day is ruination to the 
sport and to the pleasure—a very ‘‘ wet oppor- 
tunity ” as the Friends would quaintly say. 

When out driving grouse or driving partridges 
it is bad enough, and miserable enough; stiff and 
chilled, the pleasure gradually oozes away. But 
still, even then, what time the birds are actually 
coming—and the wet does not seem to affect 
their flight—the excitement acts as a stimulant 
and momentarily counteracts the damp depression. 

But it is in covert shooting more especially that 
bad weather acts as a spoil sport. The sky 
is dull and leaden, the view is obscured, the 
woods are gloomy and uninviting, the biting 
wind blows through the dripping, shivering 
trees. The coverts are soaking wet; the 
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beaters—and small blame to them—shirk the 
thickest parts of the undergrowth. The rabbits 
have all gone home; the birds squat, and 
are passed, or, unwillingly induced to rise, 
are so sodden and draggled, that the most 
they can do is to fly forlornly, low and slow. 
The guns themselves, wet, clammy, miserable, 
stand shivering on the damp grass or muddy 
field, or stumble through the dripping covert. 
Nothing comes to them worthy of their steel, 
and what chances they do get they miss or 
wound out of all proportion to their usual style. 
And when killed, what a repulsive sight is a row 
of woe-begone and draggled pheasants ! 

Or it may be a fog, which, ever seeming to 
lift, only closes down the thicker. An all- 
embracing fog, in which the stops cease to 
tap, the pheasants wander, the beaters lose 
touch of one another, the guns cannot tell where 
their fellows are; while the birds, afraid of 
losing or of injuring themselves, fly low and 
cautiously. The bag, when totalled up at the 
end of the day, is but half as heavy as it 
should have been. ‘Much enjoyed my day,” 
says the cheery guest; but, in his heart, 
the host knows that kindness, and not truth, 
prompted the remark. 

Under such circumstances as these the guns are 
to be pitied, the beaters are to be commiserated, 
the host condoled with, but the real sympathy 
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may well be reserved for the keeper. The covert 
day is zs day; and for this he has, for a long 
six months, toiled and moiled, to this he has 
given sleepless nights and endless days, zealous 
service and anxious thought. And here, at one 
fell swoop, the rain comes and destroys it all. 
It is hard lines indeed. How he must wish 
that his lot had been cast (with his pheasants) 
in California, where there is no ‘‘ weather,” in- 
stead of in this sea-washed island, where it ever 
abounds. 

But it may be said, ‘“ Why shoot on days when 
bad weather seems to forbid?” And, indeed, 
this is often an anxious question, ‘‘ Shall we go, 
or shall we give it up?” Unfortunately a covert 
day requires much preparation, and it is no 
easy matter to upset elaborate arrangements. 
How can it be postponed? Guns once dispersed, 
can a similar team and a suitable day be made 
to synchronise? And what are the men to do 
the livelong day, shut up in the house; for was 
it not Lord Falkland who said “that he pitied 
unlearned Gentlemen in rainy Weather” ? 

So the most sanguine view is taken, the glass, 
already so tapped that it cannot fall any more, 
is tapped again—it is rising, at least it is 
stationary! The clouds are declared to be 
breaking, the rain to be less persistent and 
heavy. Hope is strong and faith is credulous. 
And so the day is begun, and is continued, and 
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is ended, in disappointment. Even the cheeriness 
of the sodden Mark Tapleys gradually subsides. 

This is a melancholy tale and a melancholy 
view. But, after all, courage is often rewarded, 
and a seemingly hopeless day gradually improves, 
until even the sun looks out and smiles and 
enjoys the sport. 


“The dark wind cut a pathway through the cloud, 
And left a track of faintly shining blue.” 


And the host and his guests feel the inward 
satisfaction derived from virtue and pluck, and 
the glow of reaction from depression and 
dampness. Moreover, fortunately, our latter-day 
autumns are improving in character, and October 
and November are ever more and more fine 
and glorious months. 


But it is not only the birds themselves, or 
the weather, that can behave or misbehave. A 
civil and intelligent keeper, who keeps his head, 
and beaters who obey orders and are quiet, 
stops that tap and do not gossip, add much to 
the amenities of the day. For certain it is that 
the stupid, noisy, disobliging, or sulky keeper— 
seldom encountered, it is fair to say—the noisy, 
yelling, rowdy, sloppy beater, 


**Tn one wild confusion blent,” 


tends much to spoil the pleasure of a day's 
shooting. No noise, no shouting—except for 
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a woodcock; human nature could not brook its 
presence unannounced—should be the order of 
the day; the less the beater is heard, the more 
the game is seen. 

I confess I dislike to see a slovenly pick-up. 
It is true that the woods will be carefully searched 
with the dogs the following day ; but, apart from 
the fact that the birds are none the better for 
being left on the damp ground for twenty-four 
hours, a lukewarmness to pick up involves much 
unnecessary cruelty to the unfortunate birds that 
are not actually dead. Besides, it shows a slack- 
ness and want of interest that jars on the 
feelings. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth, and too 
many guns, sitting in each other's pockets, spoil 
a day. Neither do I see any object, as is some- 
times done, of turning what ought to be a day’s 
pleasuring into one ‘‘demd horrid grind.” Like 
a speech, it should be of a length and leave off, 
while the audience still wants more; not end 
amidst a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Fatigué n’est pas le 
mot,” as a friend expressed it, after tramping 
through a picture-gallery abroad; and, occasion- 
ally, though not often, an unduly early start and 
an unduly late finish make one feel the truth of 
the remark. Why ever make a toil of pleasure? 


CHAPTER XIII 
ODDS AND ENDS 


N the early days of the shot gun, very large 

shot was always used. For instance, the 
compiler of the Gentleman's Recreation, 1680, 
deprecates the use of small shot; for, says he, 
“the Fowl will fly away with it, as having neither 
strength nor weight to enter far to their Preju- 
dice.’ And then, and for a hundred years later, 
No. 2 or 3 shot (with 110 and 135 pellets to the 
ounce) was in habitual use, even for partridges. 
Daniel, however, writing about ninety years ago, 
recommended the use of smaller shot, Nos. 5, 6, 
and even 7, instead of Nos. 3 and 4. He founded 
his suggestion chiefly on the remark of an old 
gamekeeper, who said to him, ‘Small shot go 
between the feathers like pzzs and needles ; whilst 
the large shot as often glance off as penetrate 
them.” This is, of course, an entire fallacy, for 
shot moves with a velocity and a penetrating 
force in a direct ratio to its size and weight. 
However, the advantages derived from the use 


of the smaller-sized shot generally prevailed, 
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especially after the introduction of the harder 
and more symmetrical “ patent” shot.* 
Everyone has his own fancies about the size 
of shot. Personally, and after some observation, 
I have come to the conclusion that No. 5 shot 
is the best for grouse driving, and No. 6 is best 
for partridge driving or covert shooting, even 
when the pheasants are really high. It is 
generally admitted, I believe, that No. 5 shot 
scatters more than No. 6, and as nearly every 
pheasant that can be reached by No. 5 can be 
reached by No. 6, the better pattern it gives 
makes up for the lighter weight of the shot. 
No. 4 shot seems in theory good, but the ex- 
perience of those who have systematically tried 
it is, I believe, not satisfactory. It kills the 
birds, but not instantaneously; they carry on 


further than they should; the shot goes right — 


through, and the shock to the system is there- 
fore less. Moreover, to obtain the best results 
from No. 4 requires special boring. 

In trying a gun at a target for pattern it must 
be remembered that quite half the shot which 
appears on the target would never arrive in time 
to strike a moving object. The real use of a 
target test is to see whether the pattern is a 
regular and not a patchy one, and especially 


* “ Meux’s new Brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and the height 
Where Patent Shot they sell.” 
hejected Addresses. 1813. 
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whether this is the case in regard to the centre 
of the charge. The shots that you hear rattling 
on a bird, and apparently without result, are 
probably the outside and feeble pellets. When 
the shot penetrates no sound of impact is heard 
as a rule. 

As regards powder, I have no means of 
judging between the different ‘ Nitros,” almost 
as various and as infallible as the numerous 
soaps. The modest advertisement of a particular 
powder makes it clear that the winning of the 
prize, or the killing of the game, depends alto- 
gether on that Nitro and not on the skill of the 
marksman; you have apparently but to buy the 
cartridge, and the powder does the rest. ‘On 
the line again, Maria,” observed the old frame- 
maker, with pride and satisfaction, to his wife at 
the Academy. 

I frankly confess that I have never given 
anything like a proper trial to any of these high- 
sounding powders; schultze is good enough for 
me, though I daresay there are other powders 
which are more smokeless, and carry the charge 
up quicker. My experience of them has been 
confined to an occasional handful given me out 
shooting by some enthusiastic friend, who is per- 
fectly convinced that after trying his brand I 
shall ‘‘use no other.” But I confess I have 
never been able to see any special virtues in 
the particular powder. I have missed as often 
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or killed as frequently with them as with my 
schultze. 

Personally, I prefer pegamoid to brass cart- 
ridges, and one or the other are essential for 
ejectors—and ejectors are to non-ejectors what 
electric light is to gas. A “single trigger” I 
was offered when last ordering a pair of guns— 
and, right or wrongly, I declined with thanks. 
I daresay they have special advantages, but I do 
not see the advantage for field purposes, my 
inclination being to fire my second barrel too 
quick rather than too slow. 


It is surprising, considering how hard and how 
close guns shoot nowadays, and how much game 
is killed at very near quarters, that the bird or 
beast is not more often smashed by the shot. 
I only remember on two occasions to have shot 
a bird to pieces—literally into pieces. One was 
a woodcock, no doubt a tender bird, a snapshot 
through a hedge, at about ten yards distance; 
and the worst of it was that it was the only 
woodcock seen all day. The other was a driven 
grouse, which came straight and low over the 
butt, and which was probably, though I was not 
conscious of it, but a foot or two from the 
muzzle of the gun. It was neatly divided into 
three equal portions. | 

I remember seeing a beater scientifically bag 
a “Frenchman” by neatly striking it on the 
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head with his stick as it flew low along the line 
of beaters. A friend, walking in a line down 
a turnip field, saw a startled hare running 
fast and straight towards him up a furrow. 
He stood still, waiting for her to turn, but the 
hare, with its peculiar vision, did not see him, 
and ran her head plump against his shin, killing 
herself, and very seriously bruising his leg. 

We have all seen a hen pheasant (never a 
cock), frightened and confused, kill herself against 
a tree, and the wonder is that, in a thick covert, 
the birds, hustled and bustled, do not more often 
meet with accidents.* On occasion, two flustered 
partridges out of a covey will bang blindly 
against one another, to the destruction of one 
or both. I once saw two trout do much the 
same thing. They darted simultaneously at my 
dry fly from opposite sides, knocked blindly 
against one another and darted back each its 
own way, frightened, and perhaps hurt. The 
same day I walked into a brood of half-grown 
pheasants. Up they got all round me, and the 
old mother hen, blundering along in a terrible 
fluster, knocked against one of the chicks, and 
broke its wing. 


* The eccentric flight of a woodcock in covert, so different to its 
rather owl-like flight in the open, or over the trees, is probably due 
to the fact that, half asleep, and bad sighted by day, and with its 
eyes so peculiarly placed, the tree or obstacle to its flight is not 
seen until almost touched, and can only be avoided by a sudden 
dart to right or left. 
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[ have seen a partridge drive spoilt by an 
owl that, put out of a tree, wended its sleepy 
way across the roots, and the partridges, taking 
it for a hawk, flew in alarm low out at the sides 
instead of coming forward. That foxes and 
pheasants are not incompatible one has often 
noticed with one’s own eyes. Shooting a year 
or two ago, in coverts far separate, I saw on 
three consecutive days some foxes — different 
foxes—and had the satisfaction in one wood 
of seeing the old vixen and the old dog, 
followed by three full-grown cubs, slinking out 
of the covert, half hidden in the tall grass, as, 
with brush trailing and body almost touching the 
ground, they closely followed one another at 
a half trot. Yet on each occasion we had a 
fine day’s sport. | 

This, like most other things in connection 
with the sport, will depend upon the keeper. 
The ideal keeper is a man of tact, who will 
get on well with the farmers, the labourers, and 
the tenants. A man of intelligence, who under- 
stands how to show his birds as well as how 
to rear them. A man of action, who can control 
and manage his beaters and his underlings, and 
train them in the way they should go. He 
should be also a lover of nature, not making 
war unnecessarily and indiscriminately on all 
predatory birds, not slaughtering rare and 
interesting migrants; and thus he will be, 
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though unknown to himself, a valuable honorary 
member of the Society for the Protection of 
Birds. 

At the same time, there is little doubt that 
to get the greatest satisfaction and pleasure out 
of the day, the host should be master of the 
man; should himself understand the drives or 
the beats, and arrange the plan of campaign; 
and, especially, should himself place or order 
the placing of the guns. And, indeed, where 
the day’s shooting requires tactful and resource- 
ful arrangement, especially, for instance, on a 
covert day, the management is a sport in itself, 
and as interesting and exciting as the actual 
shooting. 

Host, keeper, companions may make or mar 
the fortunes of the day; but one’s dog is always 
a distinct addition to one’s pleasure—if not 
always to that of one’s neighbour. He is a 
real companion, he rejoices in our kills—though 
I am not sure that he does not prefer a runner 
—he sympathises in our misses. The whole 
time he is taking the keenest interest in the 
sport. His wistful, appealing, upward glance, 
when he wants to tear off to retrieve a bird; 
his proud pleasure when, allowed to go, he 
returns in triumph with the bird; his conscious 
knowledge of his crimes, when sore and sudden 
temptation masters him, and his delight when 
the licking is over. All this is charming, and 
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for this and for many other traits one loves him 
wisely, if too well. To many people—happy 
disposition, would that one possessed it!—all 
their geese are swans. And, certainly, to most 
sportsmen, their retriever, goose though he may 
be in reality, is to them the whitest of swans. 
I suppose—if I am to believe my friends and 
those of my own household—that I must myself 
own to the soft impeachment. I have a Labrador 
retriever; to me a charming companion, possessed 
of a beautiful nose and tender mouth, and steady 
and reliable—if with an occasional relapse, but 
who is perfect? To others—mundane Sancho 
Panzas—his character appears in a slightly 
different light. But then humans are notoriously 
jealous, envious, and unjust. 

Retrievers, as we know, may be, and in fact 
are, divided into three classes. There is the 
dog—very rare—who finds the bird that you 
cannot find yourself. There is the dog—fairly 
common—who finds the bird if you point it out 
to him. There is the dog—the rest—who cannot 
find the bird when you do show it to him. 


I do not want to dwell on the dark side, and, 
unfortunately, there is a dark side to shooting. 
The sport may be “fun,” but it has also its 
element of cruelty. A well-killed bird, it is 
true, suffers no pain; it has lived its little life, 
and its death is sudden and painless—a death to 
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be envied. But the poor wounded bird—it is 
saddening to see and horrible to think of. 

It may be fairly said that the better the shot 
the less the cruelty; the worse the shot, the 
greater the cruelty; and, humanly speaking, 
no one ought to shoot until he can shoot well.* 
The good shot—unless tempted by his proficiency 
to fire very long shots—kills far more often than 
he wounds; the bird flies into the centre of the 
charge. The bad shot, on the other hand, 
wounds as often as, perhaps more than he kills, 
for he catches the bird with the outside pellets, 
he hits it behind and below, and not in a vital 
spot. Moreover, he is more likely to misjudge 
distances and thoughtlessly, or on the off-chance 
of increasing his meagre score, to indulge in that 
gratuitous form of cruelty—the long shot. This 
comparison holds true, I verily believe, except 
when birds are coming a terrific rate down wind ; 
then, while the duffer does not touch a feather— 
though he may fully appreciate.that he has “shot 
some beautiful misses’—the good shot wounds 
a larger proportion than usual. 

Occasionally, no doubt, a long shot cannot be 
avoided, and at particular angles it is fairly 
deadly. But, unfortunately, one sometimes sees 
an indiscriminate indulgence in the practice ; 


* Mr. Stuart-Wortley, a far greater authority than myself, 
argues, however, the opposite way (Zhe Partridge, Fur and 
Feather Series, p. 108). 
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encouraged doubtless by the boastful accounts 
of wickedly long shots, that, alas! are admitted 
into the columns of some of the sporting papers, 
but which, in my opinion, ought to be rigorously 
excluded therefrom. 

Hares, I suppose, add something to the sport. 
Personally, I had rather never shoot a hare. If 
she falls over dead, head over heels, well and 
good ; but even that is precious little satisfaction ; 
and if she does not, it is all very hateful, for the 
hare is so large a target that she is very seldom 
altogether missed. The only rule to bear in 
mind is never to fire except at close quarters, 
five-and-twenty or thirty yards at the outside, 
to aim always well ahead, and never to fire if 
the hare is end on, going away from you. 


Looked at from the point of view of humanity, 
driving is, I should say, a less cruel sport than 
walking. A driven bird is, as a rule, shot in 
the head, neck, back, or wing, all vital or 
retrieving spots; the bird rising in front and 
going away, while a far easier, target, is, if 
merely wounded, probably struck behind and 
below, and carries on. On the other hand, no 
doubt—though this does not apply in the case 
of pheasants—the wounded driven bird is going 
fast, and the opportunity of marking and the 
range of vision is often limited, so that the 
retrieving of such birds is less certain than that 
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of the bird which rises in to a point or is walked 
up. 

But though there be some cruelty in connec- 
tion with sport, it tends rather to preservation 
than to destruction. The wild beasts of Africa 
—it is good news—are being brought under 
judicious and sportsmanlike regulations. And, 
thank Heaven! however futile may have been 
the crusade directed against the thoughtlessness 
of feminine fashion, public interest has been 
awakened, and healthy public opinion has been 
directed towards the preservation of our rarer 
birds ; and the wanton slaughter of the migrants, 
and even of the hawks, the owls, and the jays 
is becoming less gratuitous and less possible. 

And, indeed, though no doubt the aim and 
end of shooting is to kill, the sportsman himself 
ought not only to be a “shot,” but an observer 
as well, a bit of a naturalist, a lover of birds. 
‘What does the pony-boy think about all day?” 
asked a friend of mine of his keeper, struck 
with the figure motionless for hours, and 
wondering how the livelong day was _ passed. 
“Thinking aboot?” in a tone of surprise, “‘aweel, 
he’s just thinking how best to lead his pony.” 
But, when out shooting, one can be thinking about 
something else besides how best to shoot—and 
will shoot with the greater skill and the greater 
pleasure from the powers of alertness and obser- 
vation thus engendered. 
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And what interesting touches of nature come 
under observation. The wonderful instinct of 
self-preservation given to birds is seen to ad- 
vantage. One notes the imitative colouring ; 
the power of creeping invisibly and hiding un- 
seen, where apparently nothing could be con- 
cealed, and any movement would betray. I 
once saw a striking instance of the power of 
concealment in a wounded bird. Shooting in 
Uruguay, I shot a duck, which fell wounded 
into some shallow reed-girt water. I had no 
dog, and diligent search failed to find the bird. 
Suddenly, by mere chance, my eye caught sight 
of the beak, the colour of the reed, laid flat up 
against a reed stalk exposed only as far as the 
nostrils, the whole of the rest of the bird being 
kept sunk under water. 

It must be confessed, however, that the parental 
instinct which induces the mother bird to feign 
injury in order to distract attention, and to lure 
away the intruder from her young, striking and 
pathetic though it may be, is often enough some- 
what of a nuisance, especially out fishing. A moor- 
hen will disturb a lot of water in her maternal 
anxiety ; and a wild duck is intolerable, for she has 
no idea of moderation in these things. In vain 
you assure her that she has seen you before, that 
you have no ill intention towards her ducklings, 
that her antics do not deceive you; nevertheless 
she persists in floundering along ahead of you, and 
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puts down the fish, until you wish her and her 
brood at Jericho—or elsewhere. Sometimes, no 
doubt, she has a legitimate excuse for her action. 
A friend coming suddenly round a bend, when 
fishing, put up a wild duck that showed extreme 
signs of agitation, and fell into sudden decrepi- 
tude. He stood still, and gradually first one and 
then another little yellow baby swam out of the 
reeds at his feet and scuttled down stream. He 
counted six, seven, eight, but the mother grew 
more frantic than ever. If a hen cannot count 
her chickens before they are hatched, a duck can 
count them afterwards, and she knew that a ninth 
—her Benjamin—was still in danger. At last he 
also glided out and down, and instantly maternal 
health and strength returned. 

Then nothing is more graceful to watch than 
the flight, the soaring, the hovering, and the 
swoop of one of the hawk tribe. I was told 
by a friend who witnessed the incident—and I 
would have given much to have been there— 
of an eagle which was seen bearing aloft a 
leveret. On a sudden, startled by the noise of 
a shot, it dropped the quarry, but before the 
leveret reached the ground, the eagle, swooping 
down like lightning, recovered its prey in mid 
air. 

The behaviour of the game birds them- 
selves ; the varying calls and flights of the larger 
birds; the twitter of the smaller birds, their 
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original and delightful little ways, the restless- 
ness and their importance give much to notice 
and toenjoy. The migrants, some coming, more 
going, induce speculation on the mysteries of 
migration and on the fabulous rapidity of flight. 


But an end of this. Old Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, truly remarks that, 
though Sport may, on occasion, help to “ease 
one of a grievous melancholy,” yet that ‘‘some 
dote too much after it; they can do nothing 
else, discourse of nought else.” So it was three 
hundred and seventy years ago—it stands true 
even now. 


ROUGH SHOOTING 


DAY’S wild shooting in the Western Islands 

of Scotland has about it a great fascina- 
tion, both in anticipation and reality. Less than 
any other form of shooting is it associated with 
the simple desire to kill, or prompted by the 
idea of a heavy bag. Such a day combines 
something of the pleasures of fishing—the 
solitude, the personal quest, the unknown when, 
where, and what of the quarry—with that 
which adds so much to the pleasure of a day’s 
shooting, variety of game, and sporting shots. 
“Anyone can turn up Genesis, but it takes an 
able-bodied man to find Ezra”; and it requires 
much more exertion and astuteness to stalk a 
curlew or a widgeon, than to walk up a grouse or 
a partridge—and difficulty overcome doubles the 
satisfaction. 


One lovely August day G. and I set off to walk 
to the Loch some two miles off; we with our guns, 
the keeper loaded up with pea-rifle, rods, and 
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bags. C.—an Eton boy, not yet a de Grey, but 
as keen as mustard—going off by himself on his 
usual prowl along the shore, seeking what he may 
devour, and taking my dog with him. 

We pass the home farm, and the “ Standing- 
Stone” of unknown antiquity, the scratches on 
which excite antiquarians, and are sufficiently 
indistinguishable to enable each in his turn to 
give a different rendering of the supposed in- 
scription. After the first climb over the rocky 
hill at the back of the house, we go our in- 
dependent but parallel ways. My walk lies first 
over a couple of fairly level fields, at the end 
of which is a snipe bog, now drawn _ blank. 
From it starts a hare. But she will do for 
another day; for I am not disposed to carry 
her, and, if I hide her, some vermin, winged 
or footed, may discover her before my return. 
Off she lollops, and at eighty or ninety yards 
stops and sits up, a lovely shot for a pea-rifle. 

Then over a wall, and leaving a picturesque 
cottage on the left with its bit of water and curl- 
ing smoke, I begin an easy climb over a rough 
and hilly ridge of rock, fern, and heather. Higher 
up bursts upon me a view “‘lovely, grotesque, and 
copious,” as a quaint old author has it. Below 
and around is seen the whole expanse of our 
Island—our habitation and our boundary. On 
the one side, far away, the rugged mainland; on 
the other, the mountainous islands stand out 
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boldly in the distance. The most distant peaks, 
a faint light grey, seem almost to melt into the 
clouds behind, while the nearer hills are a dark 
and misty blue; on either side the rocks and 
shore slope up to the higher ground. 

Then, just below, clear cut, are the indented, 
jagged bays and islets of the Island itself, bleak 
and rocky, a glorious dark purple, almost black 
where the colouring is emphasised and edged by 
the white fringe of tiny foam. The whole rough 
and gaunt, in marked contrast to the smooth 
green of the cultivated foreground. The sea, 
even at this distance giving the impression of 
extraordinary limpidity, sparkles back the sun’s 
rays, rivals the blue of the sky, and indicates 
the shadow of the passing clouds. 

In another direction lies the little fishing 
village, with its single row of cottages, its Inn, 
and its Post Office and general shop combined. 
The Manse, the school-house, and a cottage 
here and there are scattered down to the ferry. 
A boat or two lie idly in the bay. Far out in 
the channel a black smudge appears, approaches, 
and disappears, leaving a line of dirty smoke. 
The Loch Fyne, the daily boat, an antiquated 
vessel of unknown age, ploughs its slow and 
monotonous way from mainland to islands, from 
islands to mainland. 

Birds everywhere, on rock, shore, field, and 
hill; flying, soaring, sailing, calling, crying, 
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whistling, croaking. Gulls and terns especially 
prominent, with incessant movement and un- 
ceasing cry: 


“*. . , the broad-winged sea-gull never at rest, 
For when no more he spreads his feathers free, — 
His breast is dancing on the restless sea.” 


Up and forward, the gun resting idly on the arm, 
for nothing seems to come within shot. No 
great matter, the game bag is lighter to carry, 
and there is plenty of time yet in which to 
fill it. 

A marshy, reed-grown loch comes in sight, 
the favourite haunt of some teal. A cautious 
approach is made; but they are not there this 
' morning, not even the usual snipe. So far, no 
luck ; but a little further on, sauntering along in 
the heather, I stumble into the middle of some 
grouse, one of the two broods that inhabit this part 
of the island—-our Alphonses are all known to us. 
Up they get all around me. One falls dead in its 
tracks ; another carries on, hard hit, a dying bird. 
Anxiously I watch it, for, without a dog, it 
depends entirely when and where it falls whether 
I shall be able to retrieve it. Two hundred yards 
it flies, and then suddenly topples over. After 
some trouble it is found—the old cock of the 
brood. With pride and joy—for scarcity makes 
it a prize—it is stuffed into the game bag. 

Some green plover, disturbed by the shot, had 
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flown round and lit again over the brow. They 
are carefully stalked, but a moment's indiscretion 
puts them up out of shot. I drop behind a rock, 
hoping they will come round. But they have 
played the game before—and lost; and do not 
care to risk another throw. However, a single 
bird, in erratic flight, comes past, high up, a 
lovely chance. Shot through the head, the bird | 
spins round and round, slowly dropping to earth 
like a revolving parachute, with wings and tail 
outspread. Another peewit, attracted by the 
sight, turns from its course to watch him; a long 
shot, which is missed. 

A little further on and the Loch comes into 
view. A small piece of water, standing out at the 
base of the hills, and high above the level of the 
sea. The water is ruffled with a breeze. Gulls 
rest on the surface, a coot or two are busy feed- 
ing, some dabchicks bob up and down. There 
lies the boat, and the keeper is already baling it 
out. G. is visible in the distance converging on 
the point. I begin a rough descent, and bolt my 
gun. When half-way down a cry of “mark” 
from the keeper sends me crouching, and I see 
two blue-rocks, disturbed by G., coming straight 
for me. But alas! they are long-sighted, and 
their approach is but make-believe, for they turn 
off just before coming within range. 

At the boat G. and I meet, he with a rabbit 
and a plover, and having had bad luck with some 
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curlew, and I with two grouse and a plover; and 
for an hour or two we steadily fish the Loch. 
The fish—Loch Levens—are few in number, but 
run large; and being strong, and active, and also 
very shy, require especially fine casts and small 
flies, and so give excellent sport. However, they 
are not much on the job to-day; it is too bright 
and still, and there is little or no fly on the water. 
We fish steadily for a time without result, giving 
them now and again a turn with a dry fly, a 
sporting, and, on occasion, a killing method. At 
last G. has a good rise at his wet fly—a miss; and 
soon another rise, a big trout which runs the 
line out well, but parts company. Then nothing 
further occurs. The gulls and terns who at first 
disturbed by the boat, had left the loch, come 
back, and fly round noisily, with their worrying, 
high-pitched cry. As to a bore, so to a gull, 
one is sometimes inclined to remark, ‘‘ If there 
is anything you want to say to me, would you 
please say it to someone else?” 

Soon, however, they quiet down, and float 
in a bunch on the surface of the water—herring 
gull, kitttwake, lesser black-back, and tern, all 
harmless enough, and therefore to be ignored. 
But now two large, almost gigantic, gulls sail 
round, and finally alight near the others, a hundred 
_yards off. Great Black-Backs, destroyers of trout, 
and, as the keeper declares, also of young grouse. 
The pea-rifle lying on the seat is loaded, a steady 
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aim is taken as far as the boat will allow, and 
the bullet thuds into the water just short of the 
carnivorous bird. Up get all the gulls with a 
splash, a clatter, and a shrill complaint. Un- 
luckily for itself, a coot, once too often, swims 
round the bend of the shore, and falls a victim to 
the pea-rifle; it will do for the larder, ever 
clamouring for more. 

A frugal luncheon on the bank, and a pipe. 
“One more turn before we go back,” and at once 
I am fast in a good fish, which, almost as active 
as a sea-trout, plays and jumps finely before it is 
in the net—a fish of 12 lbs. Then G. has one 
rather smaller, and I have another of exactly the 
same size as the first; laid side by side there is 
not a pin to choose between their two exquisite 
shapes. We are fully recompensed for the 
previous hours of ill, or no success. Nothing 
_ more offers, however, except one to G.—of course, 
at the only moment of the day that he was look- 
ing the other way—and now we must be getting 
back, for have we not promised to go cuddy-fish- 
ing with the children? 

Off we start, therefore, for home, each our 
respective ways, and a sporting walk I have. I 
find the teal at home, and get a couple; the 
second as it comes back, poor thing! to seek its 
mate, and circles round the little marsh. Out of 
a wet tussock a single snipe is bagged; and 
later, a sudden and unexpected curlew is badly 
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missed. T’'wo snipe get up out of a bog, and 
fall; I start to retrieve them, when another snipe 
rises with a cry. Somewhat foolishly it is fired at 
and missed, and the eye now fails accurately 
to realise the place where the others fell. Much 
search produces one of the birds, but the other is 
hopelessly gone—the bird in the hand has been 
lost by trying after the one in the bush. A casual 
blue-rock flies across me; and, for the sake of 
variety, I kill a rabbit, hosts of which swarm 
here, there, and everywhere. 

A sporting day indeed. Ten head only (ex- 
clusive of the coot) I have got, it is true, but six 
varieties, together with two perfect and gallant 
trout ; while a hare was let off and a curlew was 
missed. 


On nearing home I meet C., who has, to his — 
great delight, secured a curlew, besides other 
odds and ends. Walking homewards we pass a 
grassy stretch, which plover are for ever frequent- 
ing. Up they get, as usual out of shot. But I 
have brought in my pocket a call, bought in 
London, warranted to bring any peewit from the 
ends of the earth. Well hidden, I try its charms, 
but of it not the faintest notice do the plover 
take; this to the derisive delight of C., who has 
always asserted that, under the guise of a call, I 
had given sixpence for a penny whistle—so young 
and yet so sceptical. 
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The green plover does not seem to me to get its 
due credit as asporting bird. Few birds are more 
wary or acute; few, with their manifold forms of 
flight, with their twist and drop in the air, give a 
greater variety of shot. It is, moreover, stripped 
of its feathers, a very small target and a pretty 
tough one too; and I have noticed that, com- 
pared to other birds, a larger proportion of plover 
retrieved are shot through the head or with 
the wing alone broken; while not unfrequently 
they seem to fly through the shot. Then, as 
regards its edible qualities—‘ Qui n’a pas mangé 
de vanneau (peewit) ne sait pas ce que gibier 
vaut.” 

On getting home we meet G., who has also had 
a successful walk. The three game bags are 
emptied in front of the house, and produce 
two teal, three snipe, two woodpigeons, one blue- 
rock, one curlew, two grouse, three plover, a 
hare, and six rabbits; while the three trout, 
weighing just over five pounds, are laid by them- 
selves. 


Then to the cuddy-fishing. At first we join in 
the fun, but after a time, leaving the children 
to their sport, three of us row to a little rocky 
island some quarter of a mile off, with the view 
to a shot at a curlew. The sun has set, and 
the horizon is glorious with colour. The sounds 
from the boatful of excited children, as rods, fish, 
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and children get inextricably mixed up, become 
fainter, and as we pass round the bend of the 
island, altogether dies away. Silently we move, 
and noiselessly the boat glides along. Even 
the gulls seem to have ceased their incessant 
clamour, and the sigh and sob of the weeds as 
they wash against the rocks alone break the 
intense silence. As we move, the gorgeous 
glow in the sky first deepens and then fades 
away, the dying light in the water blackening 
the rock; and soon but a single line of gold- 
tipped white remains, which radiates from the 
centre of the sunset to where we move along. 

It is delicious, heavenly. The gun is laid 
aside ; it would be sacrilege to slay under such 
conditions. 

Then suddenly it gets quite dark, and we row 
back silently to the shore. There we are swooped — 
upon by the excited, dancing, fishy, dripping, but 
triumphant children ; for they have caught their 
record number of cuddies—two hundred and thirty- 
six, with a few lythe in addition—and they have 
each their own adventure or misadventure to relate. 

Such is one day’s sport. Let me describe 
another. 

This time we—G., C., and I—drive towards 
the North End, some five miles from the house, 
starting after luncheon. 

On reaching the farm where the trap will put 
up we get out. The other two guns, with the 
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keeper and a beater, turn down towards the shore 
on the left. I meanwhile go forward a consider- 
able distance to where the shore, on either side 
indenting, leaves but a narrow belt of land—the 
Tarbert, the boat-dragging place—with the hope 
that the curlew, when disturbed, will fly across 
here to the other bay, their usual line of flight. 

Waiting here, crouching and hidden behind a 
wall, the sandy bay spreads out below me, teem- 
ing with bird-life, birds which, with the aid of 
the glasses, are easily identified. A curlew or 
two are marching about; a couple of oyster- 
catchers are flying round, a startling contrast of 
black and white plumage and red beak; a few 
teal swim on the water close to the shore, while 
some sheldrake fly with a curious, clumsy, white 
patchy effect low over the water. Then there is 
the red-shank and 


“©. . , the sand-lark, restless bird, 
Piping along the margin of the lake.” 


Stint and dotterel, bowing and _ strutting, 
jerkily run about; or, flying up in a flock and 
abruptly altering their course, show a sudden 
flashing edge of white. Rooks caw and a 
solitary raven croaks; scores of green plover, 
and gulls galore, and in the foreground rabbits, 
and always rabbits. 

But I can see the black spots in the distance— 


the other guns—beginning to move; and sure 
2. 
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enough, almost sooner than they were expected, 
over come the curlews, always the first to leave. 
Only one is within shot; hard hit with both 
barrels, it carries down the bit of cliff behind to 
the shore, but is soon retrieved by the dog. 
Some green plover follow hard after, and then a 
flock of blue-rocks—most sporting of birds— 
accompanied by or accompanying some jackdaws, 
fly high to the left for the shelter of the rocky 
hills behind. Some sandpipers whistle overhead. 
A shot or two from the others, and more plover 
come over to the right. I creep quickly along 
to get within reach of what seems to be their 
favourite spot, when immediately another flock 
comes over the exact place I have just left. 
Then the guns come up, and we join forces ; 
I with a curlew and a plover or two; they with 
a teal, a plover, and some rabbits. 

We walk together to the next farm, at one point 
standing at the edge of the cliff and shouting to 
start the blue-rocks. Only one responds, darting 
out from below at a terrible speed, and it requires 
an extra toss and extra length in front to drop it 
into the sea. 

And now leaving the farm behind us, we are 
going to try for a teal; and no shot must be fired 
until the teal pond has been drawn. Of course, 
therefore, as we walk across the rough ground up 
gets an easy snipe here and there; while the 
cheeky plover runs jerkily along the ground till 
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we are within shot, and then slowly rises and 
slowly whirls round our heads; and rabbits—but 
they don’t count. 

C. goes round to drive the pond, while we 
other two make a long détour, keeping well below 
the brow of the hill, until we get to the gorge. 
At one end of this G. stands hidden, while I, at 
the other end, crawl behind a small rock, where I 
have to sit with both legs stuck out in front, an 
awkward and uncomfortable pose for shooting. 
But it can't be helped, and, anyhow, both G. and 
I are out of harm’s way if C. gets ashot. Motion- 
less we remain and wait. The first warning 
comes in the shape of a couple of sulky moody 
herons, who, the first to catch sight of the 
stalker, rise and flap slowly away, awkwardly 
arranging the folds of their necks, and awkwardly 
tucking up their legs, until, momentum acquired, 
they beat slowly out of sight. A shot, and a little 
wisp of teal fly up and over G., one only coming 
my way, which is knocked over, and its delicate 
shape and plumage handled and admired with 
satisfaction. G. also has one down, and another, 
hard hit by C., has carried on to somewhere 
near the shore. This bird we hope to find on 
the way back, and to combine the search with 
a try after the grouse. 

I go quickly back the way we had come, almost 
to a level with the farm, and station myself in a 
little bay behind a jut of pointing rock, with the 
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idea and the hope that the others will drive some- 
thing over me. As I wait, a black head bobs up, 
then another and another. The seals, overcome 
with curiosity, swim about and around, and bob 
up and down within twenty or thirty yards of me. 
I have only once shot a seal, as a boy, and have 
vowed that I will never shoot another for pleasure, 
so they are safe for me, even if I had the rifle 
with me. ! 

Mark! there they come, a good pack of 
grouse, ten or a dozen, straight to me. I fully 
intend to get a brace—a driven grouse up here 
is indeed a rarity. But confound them, they 
turn off to the left, inland, and so does a single 
grouse which follows hard on them. I am just 
thinking of changing my place, when yet another 
follows, and comes straight on, a fine driving shot. 
Some plovers come over, long shots, not re- 
trieved, though I think one falls. And then, 
delightful, unexpected, three little teal—most 
delicious of all birds in flight—suddenly round 
the rock with a view of settling in the bay. So 
unexpected are they, and so quick at turning on 
scenting danger, that they are clean missed ; but 
a fourth, coming somewhat behind, falls a victim 
to his laggardness, for I am now on my mettle. 
It drops in the sea, but is soon fetched out by 
the Labrador retriever. The other guns have a 
brace of grouse—the two old birds, judiciously 
selected by G. out of the brood as they rose 
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before him—a plover, and some rabbits. They 
have been fortunate enough also to find the teal ; 
a bird, as C. had noticed when it rose from the 
pond, in winter plumage, the only one of the 
flock so early in that garb. 

Back along the rest of the rough ground to a 
snipe bog, near where we hope to meet the ladies 
and the children at tea. And we find that they 
have pitched their tents—bless them—on the 
rocks overhanging the marsh; and the snipe, not 
being accustomed to the cries and antics of 
Southron children, have abruptly left for a quieter 
spot. 

The bag is laid out and admired. The curlew 
is not received by the housekeeping mind with 
the enthusiasm it deserves. A cormorant, offered 
as a contribution to the variety of the menu, had 
previously been flatly refused ; and this in spite of 
the assurance of the keeper that, if first buried 
for a few days, it was much appreciated—by the 
villagers.* But if the curlew cannot be roasted, at 
least, we insist, it will make excellent soup; for 
half the zest of killing the bird is gone if it is not 
to be used for food, and the curlew is the most 
sporting bird on the Island. The compromise is 


* Colonel Thornton, writing a hundred years ago, says that the 
young of the Kittiwake “are served up in North Britain a little 
before dinner, to procure an appetite.” A stranger given this relish, - 
as he supposed, demolished half a dozen, and then declared that 
“he had eaten sax, and did na find himself a bit mare hungry.”— 
A Sporting Tour. 
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accepted—and the males find the soup excellent, 
not to say tasty. 
Then tea—that is, tea and gnats—for 


ce 


. in a wailful choir the small gnats rise, 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 
Or sinking in the light wind, lives or dies,” 


and some of the party are driven almost to 
desperation by the infliction, alleviated though it 
be by the application of the blessed ‘‘skeevit.” 

After tea a walk straight in a line towards 
home. C. has a chance of a right and left at a 
grouse and a partridge that get up together—it is 
now September—he misses the grouse and bags 
the partridge. G. gets a brace of grouse, and 
I get four twisting, wheeling plovers out of one 
lot, which come down wind at a fine pace, and 
then, circling back, come round again. We all 
get rabbits, as many as we can carry. 

Then to the dogcart waiting for us, and a drive 
home, packed like herrings in a barrel; enlivened 
by an occasional shot at a rabbit from the cart as 
it moves along; and then at two sitting close 
together, who stretch out stone dead, to the no 
small amazement of the driver, who has never 
seen such a thing before as shooting from a cart, 
let alone two rabbits at one shot. 

It is nearly dark before we get home, but we 
press into our service two of the children to drive 
the wood near the house for pigeons. Right 
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royally do they perform their part, and make 
noise enough to raise the dead, and more than 
enough for the nervous pigeons, who speedily 
dart out with clattering of wings, and we get a 
bird between us. 

The game is again laid out, and gives a total of 
seven plovers, two partridges, five grouse, four 
teal, two snipe, one woodpigeon, one blue-rock, 
and fifteen rabbits. 

The two days described were doubtless 
specially good days on the little Island, for 
there were plenty of other days when the result 
was very meagre, or on which the wind blew and 
the rain beat unceasingly. But if our bags were 
often minute, we somehow managed to get plenty 
of fun out of our sport, and to fire off between us 
an astonishing number of cartridges. If we did 
not get exactly what we expected, the beauty of 
it was that we did not know exactly what we 
were expecting. And if the regulation game was 
scarce, and scarce it was, there were other un- 
numbered trifles which in their variety made up 
for its deficiency. 
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